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Qualifications 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 
Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University; 
Special student, Univer- 
sity of London, England; 
Three years European 
travel; Member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington Correspondent: 
Everybodys Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine ; 
Special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

LITERARY WorK 
Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
licr’s; recent sale to 
}V’oman’s Home Compan- 
ion; also stories in min- 
or magazines. Articles in 
North American Review, 
House Beautiful, Ameri- 
can Golfer, New York 
Times, ete. 

TEXTBOOK 
“Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 
construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for six 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and _ selling 
steadily every year. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


I Help Beginners Like You 
—Here’s Exactly How 


A ] HAVE on my desk here a letter from a man whom I con- 
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sider the leading editor in America—you should know who 
he is! He is rejecting a manuscript in a few chosen words, 
thus : 


“This isn’t right, but it could be made right. I haven’t 
an hour to waste telling you how to do it; you will have 
to sweat it out for yourself. If you ever get a new 
version on paper, I'll be glad to see it.” 


Doing the work the editor hasn’t time for is my job. The 
manuscript referred to in this letter was revised with my help 
and sold to this editor on the return trip. During the last three 
months I have done this for twenty-six other writers (particu- 
lars of these sales will be furnished on request). I can do the 
same for you. If you send me a manuscript here’s what you 
will get: 


1. The reason for rejections! The truth behind the rejection 
slip or editorial letter—honestly, accurately stated. An appraisal 
of your idea, handling of the plot, psychology of your char- 


acters, suspense and style. 


2. Constructive suggestions! How your idea should have 
been handled, a complete replot of it, if only for illustrative 
purposes, if your idea is worth anything at all. 


3. Vocational guidance! I’m as much interested in you as in 
your manuscript. I’ll talk about your career as a whole; I'll 
give you a chance to ask questions. 


If you live in or near New York, write and ask me about my 
mid-winter resident class. If you are farther away than this, 
send me a manuscript. Let’s make that rejection the biggest 
lesson in writing you ever learned! 


My fees for a first review of your work are not large. I make 
it easy to become acquainted. My charge is a minimum of $5 
for each manuscript and a dollar a thousand words for excess 
over 5,000. Write for particulars and my free pamphlet, “How 
I Work With Writers.” Ask any questions you wish. I'll 
answer. It’s your move. 


New York City 
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WHEN WE TOLD 
THEM THE PRICE 


.. THEY COULDN’T 


A REAL TYPEWRITER—FOR ONLY $29.50! HANDSOME, 
EFFICIENT. READY FOR HARD, DAILY USE. EXACTLY 
WHAT YOU NEED! ANYONE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
EXPERIENCE, CAN USE IT, INSTANTLY AND WELi! 
Mi TO OPERATE THE ROYAL SIGNET, INSERT A 
SHEET OF PAPER—AND TYPE AS FAST AS YOU LIKE. 
EACH CHARACTER HAS A KEY—YOU MERELY STRIKE 


THE RIGHT ONE. THAT'S ALL THERE IS TO IT! 


NovEMBER 


BELIEVE THEIR EYES 


@ THE PUZZLING SHIFT KEY IS GONE. ELIMINATED 
BY ROYAL'S EXCLUSIVE MONO-FACE TYPE, A NEW, 
HIGHLY LEGIBLE TYPE-FACE. @§ SEE THE ROYAL 
SIGNET AT ANY TYPEWRITER DEALERS. ALSO AT 
THE BETTER DEPARTMENT AND HOME APPLIANCE 


STORES. PRICED SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Qastined TO CHANGE THE WRITING HABITS OF THE WORLD 


This Coupon is for Your Convenience . .. Mail today! 


Please send me literature describing the new Royal Signet. Also in- 
formation concerning your plan of monthly payments. 


ROYAL = 








State. .WD11 





SIGNET. = 
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$1500 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
FOR FIRST BOOK..... 


and other remarkable successes by 
new writers who work with me. 


Can |! Help You Write To Sell? I CAN! 


By methods that are different, highly indi- 
vidualized, practical, unique, and backed by 
twenty years success. Hundreds of manu- 
scripts by me and by writers associated with 
me have sold to leading book publishers and 
magazines, Saturday Evening Post, Ameri- 
can Magazine, True Story, etc. 

I guide and help you produce and sell 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper 
features, biographies and all book scripts, 
including novels. Beginners coached and 
unrecognized talented writers developed. 

Editorial collaboration, manuscript criti- 
cism. Complete selling service. Reasonable 
rates. 

There is a way for you to write success- 
fully and I’ll tell you exactly how I propose 
to assist you—without obligation. Write to- 
day for my booklet. A stimulating story 
with a message for you about my work with 
writers. Free on request. Please address— 


pe _ —— edito- 

rial staff and regular con- ° 

tributor to American a. M. K. Wisehart 
eS eS. Wok. 20 E. Twenty-ninth St. 
shop, College of the City NEW YORK CITY 
of New York. Additional 

details ““Who’s Who.” oo - 
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HE AUTHORS EXCHANGE ASSO- 
CIATION has members in 42 States 
in the Union, every Canadian Prov- 
ince and 6 foreign countries. Its purpose 
is to offer New York marketing head- 
quarters to authors, to guarantee de- 
pendable cooperation and expert ad- 
vice, to enable authors to find a market. 








Very nominal membership dues entitle 
members of the ASSOCIATION to 
FREE reading, criticism and editing. A 
6% marketing charge is made AFTER 
SALE, on all scripts, royalties, and rights. 
There are NO other charges of any sort, 
kind or description whatsoever. 


Our members are highly satisfied with 
our service. We are in daily touch with 
ALL New York City reliable markets, and 
publish a MAGAZINE for authors every- 
where ($1.00 per year). If you want to 
sell what you write — write us TODAY. 


Authors Exchange Association 
Flatiron Building, Suite D, New York City 
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Dear EpiTor: 

The day I received my July issue of the WriTER’s 
Dicest I read and studied the article “Correspond- 
ing For Newspapers.” That evening while riding 
on the street car I witnessed an interesting incident, 
wrote it up according to instructions, sent it to the 
newspaper and — Presto— a CHECK! from the 
Chicago Daily News! 

It gave me a thrill and set the wheels in motion. 

Will you kindly have Fred Kunkel tell us in one 
of his articles how to “reserve your rights,” for 
trade journal articles and photographs? Also tell 
us the size of photographs usually wanted and 
whether dull or glossy finish? 

Nancy Yirsa. 

For reserving rights see Mr. Butler’s article in 
this issue. Always use glossy photographs. They 
reproduce much better.—Ed. 


Dear Epiror: 

“Bridge Forum” is a new magazine devoted to 
amateur interests in contract. It is the official or- 
gan of the Amateur Bridge Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. and seeks to further non-professional play. 

Gene Clifford, Inc. is the publisher and Mr. Clif- 
ford is the editor. Robert Hage, magazine and 
scenario writer, is Managing Editor. It may be 
noteworthy that Miss Orra B. Mead, recently elect- 
ed Executive Vice-President of the ABA, will have 
a prominent part in the management of the new 
publication. 

The magazine wants to get bridge articles and 
material that is of interest to the rank-and-file of 
bridge players. Its policy endorses no particular 
school of play and is unprejudiced in the subject of 
systems. It wishes to instruct, and entertain, and 
at the same time to be so non-technical the tyro 
can understand the problems set forth. 

ArtTHuR LocKwoop, 
45 West 45th St., New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

“This stuff about Western story writers who have 
never seen a round-up or a wild horse.” You ask, 
What about it? 

A creative writer doesn’t need to experience the 
things he describes. If he did there would be no 
novels in existence worth reading. I sold dozens of 
Westerns long before I had ever seen a wild horse 
or a Western ranch. 

Then in eight years on the plains I saw cowboys 
and wild horse hunters, helped to break wild horses, 
went through blizzards that took human lives and 
winrowed the barbed wire boundaries of the Santa 
Fe with dead range cattle, saw cattlemen and set- 
tlers prosperous, and saw them broken and discour- 
aged—saw good times and bad. Into my books, 
“The Rainbow Chasers” and “Barbara, a Woman 
»f the West” I put some of these things. It may 
have made them better. But they could have been 
written without it. 

Writers of Westerns do not need to know cow- 
boy life at first hand. If they attempted correct 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
















CORRECT WRITING, CREATIVE WRITING 


You may want training in the conventions of writing—in what is 
called good English. You may want guidance in composition—the 
article, the essay, or the short story. Above all, you want the criti- 
cism to be well-informed, detailed, and candid. In short, you require 
the combination of conscience and skill that a university department 
can and does offer you. ... Power to express your thoughts well in 
speech or in writing is important to success or satisfaction in life. 
Whatever your feelings, ideas, or plans may be, they are relatively 
ineffective unless they can be conveyed adequately to others. ... Rules 
of grammar must be mastered before you can express yourself cor- 
rectly; principles underlying all types of writing must be learned 
before you can fully develop whatever facility in writing you may 
have; certain points of view must be understood before you can read 
with full appreciation. . . . Some people acquire for themselves by 
wide reading these rules of grammar or principles of writing or this 
intelligent approach to literature, but progress can be much surer 
and much faster under competent guidance. 


+ + * 

Columbia courses have been prepared under the supervision of our depart- 
ment heads; they are carried on through personal correspondence by cap- 
able teachers of our regular staff. The experience of thousands of stu- 
dents testifies to their value. . . . The University is primarily interested 
in offering the best type of instruction to serve well men and women every- 
where who are eager to prepare themselves better for social and business 
life.. .. The fees for these courses are arranged to cover the cost of prepar- 
ing and teaching the subjects that are offered. Payment of tuition may be 
spread over a period of months if desired. . Earnest effort on the stu- 
dent’s part is necessary, however, and only those should inquire who are 
determined to act upon their desire to know more. . If you believe that 
study under thorough University guidance can help you, let us tell you more 
about this system of instruction. Even though the partial list herewith 
should not include subjects you wish, write without any feeling of obliga- 
tion. New courses are added from time to time; members of our staff may 
be able to suggest a program of study that you will enjoy. ... In addition 
to our courses in English we offer a wide variety of subjects, some cultural, 
others practical, including courses in agriculture, banking, general business, 
investments, languages, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, secretarial 
correspondence, etc. . . . A bulletin showing a complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. In addition to the general University 
courses this bulletin includes courses that cover complete high school and 
college preparatory training. . . . We shall tell you frankly if we believe 
we can help you. 











HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 

COMPOSITION 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 
LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
MARKETING 

MATHE MATICS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

PHYSICS 
PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 
STENOGRAPHY 
TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 

















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 


send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 


following subjects: 


New York, N. Y. Please 
I am interested in the 


Wr. Dig. 11-32 
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(OK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 
Science, World War, Professions, History, 
Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscel- 
laneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly read- 
ing free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse— 
to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 





Dorrance & Company, Inc. 





Z Y General Book Publishers 
Ly Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
He Philadelphia, Pa. 
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descriptions it would not be acceptable. The mar- 
vellous heroes who ride through the Westerns and 
the immaculate cowboys of the movies are like 
figments of the creative imagination. Cowgirls— 
they simply do not exist. The rodeo is a Wild West 
show exhibiting circus stunts. 

The real cowboy is a hard-working and rather 
prosaic creature. If he carries a gun it is to shoot 
rattlesnakes. The loneliness and hardships of the 
life account for his frequent wild outbursts on his 
visits to the towns. His essential melancholy is dis- 
closed in his songs; the real songs of the range, 
not the hilarious counterfeits. “Oh, bury me not on 
the lone prairie,” expresses his attitude toward the 
life he leads. Accurately pictured he would not 
thrill the readers of Westerns. 

Joun H. Wuirtson, 
Rowley, Mass. 
Dear Epitor: 

Here’s another new-comer to join the ranks of 
“the unknowns” who are having their first books 
published this year. The book is “Blankets and 
Moccasins.” 

Mrs. Katherine Calmes Everett speaks of thrills 
as a first novelist. I feel about as much thrill as a 
sleep-walker. My eyes have a vacant stare. I come 
home from the grocery store and put my purse in 
the ice box and my pound of butter in the dresser 
drawer. I go about muttering: 

“T’ve written a book! It’s been accepted for 
publication!” And then I rush up to my attic den 
and re-read the letter from the publisher to make 
sure it’s not all a dream. Yes, there it is, in 
black and white: “We will have it off the press 
this fall.” 








AN OPEN DOOR INTO THE MAGAZINES! 





Kenneth MacNichol: 
B. 1887. Au. of “That Kind 
of a Man,” Munsey, 1919; 


1919; “The Twenty-seventh ment. 
Story,” Street and Smith, 
1920; “The Will to Serve,” 
Putnam, 1920; “Freight,” 
Methuen, 1923; “Between 
the Days,”’ Blackwood, 1925; 
“The Nose of Papa Hilaire,” 
Blackwood, 1925; ‘The Piper 


of Kerimor,” Blackwood, efary SUCCESS. 


1929: Forthcoming: “An 
Idiot Looks at It,” 1932. 
Plays, “Pan” produced, 1917- 
1918; “The Faerie Fool,” 


cury, Challenge, Harper's, 
Century, Forum, Collier’s, 


Red Book, Blue Book, Ar- 
gosy, All-Story, and numer- 


ous other American, British | can offer you. 


KENNETH MacNICHOL 


1776 Broadwey 


and French magazines and 
periodicals. 
—Who’s Who in Literature. 











Only Those Authors Who | “Bob” Davis, famous 
sincerely want to learn to write Sey | ct wactlichel wilt 
“The Night Shift,” (do.), | well will be interested in this announce- | teach others to write one- 


A limited few will recognize an un- | zine fiction will be lifted 100 
usual opportunity to secure thorough | per cent. Out of 25 short 
professional training in fiction writing, cau tr Mir. Maciel. ¢ 
leading, very likely, to a lifetime of lit- | bought 22 of the former, and 


1927; “The Technique of 
Fiction Writing,” Albion, FREE Ms. Criticism Tam not inter- 


the idea of writing novels or stories to | series of volumes, says:—“I 
those without ability. 
1918. Contributor to Black- | me one manuscript, 5,000 words or less, ish in: sacl Wewecy tnvk.” 
wood’s, Eng. Review, Mer- | ] will give you an honest opinion about it. ow 

Or, mail a post-card for a little booklet, 
Pictorial Review, Munsey’s | ¢*7 o#’s Get Acquainted.” You will want | in 1932. 
to know, naturally, what kind of help I 
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Munsey Editor, says:—‘If 


half as well as he himself 


writes, the standard in maga- 
stories and 7 novels submitted 


6 of the latter. He is a writer, 
a teacher, and a thinker.” 


ow 
Edward J. O’Brien, Ed- 


ested in selling itor of the Best Short Stories 


So, if you will send know of no other writer 
whose work has averaged so 


Writing since 1909 — 
most recent work published 


ow 
Teaching others to write 
since 1924—students’ work 
has appeared in most leading 
American and British maga- 
zines. 
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I wish some one would pinch me awake. I’m 
being cheated of my rightful and hard-earned 
state of bliss. 

GweENbOLIN Dawson WAGNER, 
Billings, Mont. 

Congratulations to Mrs. Wagner. Another first novel 
this autumn is Phyllis Bentley’s “Inheritance” (Macmil- 
lan), a very well done tale of family rise and fall in the 
best English traditional style of writing so greatly fur- 
ae when Mr. Galsworthy wrote about the Forsytes. 
—fLHa. 

Dear Epitor: 

Concerning “What do you Say?”—p. 9, Sept., 
Writer’s Dicest. 

I don’t know what you mean by “no fair writing 
on scented stationery,” but that’s whatever. 

Mr. MacDonald is basically correct, and I’m not 
citing Stephen Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage” to 
support my belief that many writers of Western 
stories, and good stories, too, have never been 
nearer the West than Philadelphia. 

It is quite true that a writer with actual “Wild 
West” experience won’t make technical mistakes, 
but I question whether there are any living writers 
with experience of this sort. If Mr. MacDonald 
means merely acquaintance with the running of a 
ranch, shipment of steers, waybills, freight, and 
cowboys au naturel, this knowledge won’t serve 
him in the kind of story demanded by present-day 
editors, except en passant, I think. 

I write of the Old West and the Present-Day 
West, and, while my name means little by compari- 
son with Zane Grey, for instance, the fact is that 
I have sold every Western story I ever wrote with- 
out ever having been nearer to the West than Phila- 
delphia, as above recorded. In actual words, I sup- 
pose I have sold 500,000 words, mostly shorts and 


The International 
Publishing Service Co. 


announces the formation of 


Carlyle Gouse 


which will shortly enter the general publishing 
field as a separate unit of the International Pub- 
lishing Service Co. of London and New York. 





Carlyle House, of 307 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is interested in very well written 
works of popular fiction and in non-fiction dealing 
with the contemporary scene. Preferred books 
will have more than a local appeal, since in all 
probability accepted works will be published in 
England as well as in the United States. No 
poetic, religious, or technical works will be con- 
sidered. 


Books may be submitted directly to CARLYLE 
HOUSE and will be either accepted or rejected 
in the customary manner. Books will NOT be 
published at authors’ expense. 


The formation of CARLYLE HOUSE in no 
way interferes with the usual activities of the 
International Publishing Service Co., which will 
continue to conduct a regular international liter- 
ary agency business. Books may also be sub- 
mitted to CARLYLE HOUSE through the me- 
dium of the International Publishing Service 
Co., which will pay particular attention to meet- 
ing the requirements of the publishing firm. 
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novelettes, with only two book-lengths, because I 
don’t care about such lengths, as a rule. 

I have sold Western stories to the MacFadden 
Publications, Argosy, Western Story, Short Stories, 
Fiction House, McClure’s; and you will pardon if 
I add: numerous others. I have not sold any to 
Scribner’s or to the Christian Herald or to the 
Se a 

As editor I did not believe I knew all there was 
to know about the West, but I helped to buy many 
Westerns, such as by Seltzer, who assuredly had 
first-hand acquaintance with the Old and New 
West, and Ogden, whose style was peculiarly his 
own. No doubt a resident of Arizona, for instance, 
could find anachronisms, etc., in many of my stories, 
but, so far, thank heaven, the re has been no barrage 
of criticism, as far as I know. 

Mr. MacDonald is right in this: it would be far 
better for a writer to know his West than not to 
know it, but actual familiarity with it is, I con- 
ceive, not really essential. 

Never have I seen a roundup, except in New 
York, a la the Police Patrol. However, I shot my- 
self one time—by accident—and—hell’s bells, hom- 
bre!—I can fan a gun. In this connection, score a 
point for Mr. MacDonald, because I noticed in the 
Blue Book the other day that the hero fanned his 
canister by pulling the trigger! Because, girls and 
what came in with you, it isn’t done that way a-tall! 
How do I know this? Well, that’s my secret, which 
is not opposite, pertinent, germane, or touchin’ on 
or appertainin’ to the matter in hand. If I’m able 
to write marketable Westerns without ever having 
been a waddy, or a near-one, you don’t suppose it’s 
a secret to be given away? A thousand iron men, 
any time, and the secret is yours. 


Nominal Fees 
Refunded on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency 
in close touch with American and European 
markets. We represent authors of international 
reputation. 


Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and 
articles of all types receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive marketing service at the nominal 
rate of $1 for each 4000 words. Up to 4000 
words, $1.00; up to 8000 words, $2.00; up to 
12,000 words, $3.00; and in the same ratio up 
to 60,000 words. Poems of every length receive 
the same consideration at 50c each. 


Manuscripts over 60,000 words in length ob- 
tain the benefit of a low standard fee of $15 
for reading, revision advice, and placement ser- 
vice, 


Commissions, 10% on all sales, domestic and 
foreign. 


Criticism fees are refunded when material is 
sold, even though our advice made the sale 
possible. 


Copyright and typing service. 
INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Confidence —and Cash 


“The N. I. A. training has taught 
me how to write a good news story, and 
why it should be written that way. By 
applying this knowledge I was tg 
before quite completing the cou 
sell a feature story to SC REBNLAND 
MAGAZINE for $50. That resulted in 
an immediate assignment to do another 
for the same magazine. I am now doing 
fiction and have had one short short story 
published. Previous to enrolling in the 
N. I. A. I had never written a line for 
publication, nor seriously expected to do 
so.”’—Gene E. Levant, 2600 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





What makes 
WRITING ability, GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the quali- 
ties that go to make up a successful author. _ 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great crez ative imagination but 
is wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each 
case, success can come only after the missing links have 
been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the sort of training that 
turns out more successful writers than any other ex- 


perience. Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not 
by dozens but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by vet- 
eran New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of 
experience ‘“‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for BUILDING UP and developing your natural aptitudes, 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work BEFORE they finish the course. We 
do not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big money,’’ 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 
If you really WANT to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
tions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation, 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
Aptitude Test and further information 


1! 
' 
' 
your Writing | 
! 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Dicest, H 


about writing 
November. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
(All correspondence confidential. 


No salesmen will call on you.) | 
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Seriously, however, I am quite in accord with the 
natural resentments of a real cattheman who finds 
inaccuracies, absurd blunders, and a general inepti- 
tude in the writing of men who should know better. 
And even if a writer were soaked in Western at- 
mosphere via reading alone, it is not enough. I 
grant you. Perhaps a genuine enthusiasm for the 
West, the old West, with its loading pens, its 
remudas (and I think I’ll have to secure a re- 
mount a la typewriter, pretty soon!), its .50 calibre 
pistols, and—its roundups, straw-bosses, wranglers, 
diamond-hitches, false fronts, etc.—perhaps a feel- 

ing for all this ‘might take the place of actual ex- 
perience on a winter range, say, with its inheritance 
of rheumatism, chill-blains, and the back of a neck 
as crisscrossed with wrinkles as a ranch may be 
with arroyos, coulees, and such. Well, adios, and 
hasta manana, old-timer; I’m pullin’ my freight. 

HAMILTON CRAIGIE, 
Chatham, N. J. 

Mr. Craigie’s very interesting and illuminating 
“secret” has generously been prepared and written 
by him and will be published in either the Decem- 
ber or January issue of Writer’s Dicest.—Ed. 





Dear Mr. Appott: 

When the first issue of the New Outlook, of 
which our old friend former Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith is editor, appeared on the stands I should- 
ered my portable and had myself ushered into 
Mr. Smith’s office for an interview. 

Securing possession of a nearby desk I said: 

“Mr. Smith, I am writing an interview with 
you for the Writer’s Digest.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the magazine that has 
the prohibition poll.” 

There wasn’t any reply to this in the notes I had 
jotted down before seeking him out, so I pre- 
tended that I didn’t hear, 

“You ought to read our magazine, Mr. Smith. 
Reading the Writer’s Digest is one of the reasons 
that Mr. Coolidge is making a big success as a 
writer. The other reason is that he is an ex- 
President.” 

Mr. Smith said maybe he would subscribe when 
subscriptions for his own magazine started coming 
in better. 

“That gives me an idea,” I said. “With the de- 
pression on, and all that, how would you like to 
exchange an Outlook every month for a Writer’s 
Digest?” 

I had him there and he took me up. 

So, Mr. Abbott, I hope this arrangement I made 
is O. K. If you get an Outlook next month you 
will know why. 

“W hat determined you to go into the editing 
business?” was my next question. 

Mr. Smith picked up a New Outlook and opened 
to page one. 

“It says right here—‘there has been four ways 
of communication—the rad-dio, which is confusing ; 
the newsreel, which no one stays for; the spoken 
word, and the press, which is often Republican in 
politics.” Therefore we needed a new form of 
expression, and the New Outlook is it.’ 

“But what of all these other magazines on the 
stands ?” 

“T hadn’t thought about that.” 

“Now, Mr. Smith,” I said, “I am going to ask 
you questions about your magazine as a market 
for the output of our readers. I will ask the Q’s 
and you say the A’s.” 
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ET'S suppose you are a judge. If 
[E a man is brought before you, 


will you—without listening to any 
evidence—condemn him to months 
alte of fruitless and expensive work? 

















Of course not, particularly if the per- 
son were your own Writing Career] 
You want to succeed. The best and fairest thing is to weigh all evidence ene 
out glittering promises, brilliant generalities) and select the best help to be found. 

If you agree, call the witnesses! Will | take the chair? Certainly. 

Question: Mr. Blassingame, what results are you getting for your clients — not 
special cases but the group as a whole? 

Answer: Month after month my clients are earning through the sale of stories 
more than the sum paid by all my clients for help! | sold stories for seventy-five 
per cent of my last residence group! Call authorities and you will find these results 
are unequaled by any similar group, college or private. 

@: Which magazines do you specialize in reaching? 


A: That depends upon the writer's interests and ability. I'm helping clients to 
sell to the entire range of publications—the big monthly magazines, the popular 
weeklies, the home journals, the confession, romantic, adventure and detective 
groups, specialized publications and short-short magazines. 

Q: Do you know editorial requirements? 


A: Of course. | know the editors personally and know their needs. payor a new 
magazine appeared on the stands carrying two stories bought from me before the 
announcement of the magazine appeared in writers’ journals. 


@: What can you do for me, a writer who hasn't sold? 


A: I'll tell you the truth about your work clearly and constructively. If you're 
hopeless, I'll say so. If you have promise, I'll collaborate with you in getting sales. 

A new client who has “taken many courses" has just written me after receiving 
my first letter about his copy: "You've already given me more real information 
than I've had from all my yr A work. Your letter is a revelation." 

Details about my work can be had, together with valuable information about 
fiction writing, by anyone really interested who sends 3c postage for SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 

@: What are your fees? 


A: Manuscript criticism is only $3 for 3,000 words or less; $1 per thousand there- 
after to 10,000. Collaboration $20 to $40 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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10c SALE 


on A FEW IMPORTANT ITEMS 


Typewriter ribbons, 75c, 2 for 85c; carbon paper, 10 sheets for 20c, 20 sheets 30c; 
manuscript boxes, 5 for 60c, 10 for 70c; 100 white envelopes, regular small size 
(634) 45c, 200 for 55c; 50 white envelopes, No. 10, 35c, 100 for 45c. These items 
are not sold separately, unless two or more are ordered together (as, ribbons and car- 
bon paper) or unless one item—or more—is ordered with something listed below. 

Karolton Envelopes, 32 lb., 25 9x12 and 25 914x123, $1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 
614x94¢, 95c; if you fold mss. twice, use 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1.00. 

Hammermill Bond paper, world’s fastest-selling mss. paper, 500 sheets 20 lIb., 
$1.60; Ripple Finish, the mottled sheet, $2.00; 16 Ib. plain finish, $1.25. Arena Bond, 
a splendid rag paper, $2.25. If you want a light weight paper to save postage, use 
Delphian Bond, 500 sheets for $1.10; onion skin, for carbon copies, 75c. Remember, 
if you live in a Pacific Coast state, add 15% extra if your order includes paper; any- 
where else West of the Rockies, add 10%. 

Spotlight No. 3—20 beautifully assorted Xmas cards, $1.00—40 for $1.01! Post- 
paid anywhere. 

C. O. D. orders are assessed 25c extra for post office fees and handling charges; 
remit at least 25% of the order in advance. Those asking for samples only, please 
enclose 10c. Catalog (free with order) 5c. Erasers, 10c each. Remit any convenient 
way. Writers’ clubs and other organizations are entitled to liberal discounts. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Ofour attention cordially invited 
& lo Harriet Dradfield j 
New York Hows Setter 





Q. “I see your table of contents contains names 
such as Owen D. Young, H. I. Phillips, Archibald 
Roosevelt. Does that mean that you won’t accept 
material from unknown writers?” 

A. “No. Here’s these poems by Ogden Nash, 
for instance. I bet you never heard of Ogden 
Nash until I picked him up.” 

“Ho,” said I, “why I’m the man that wrote that 
famous parody about the man that wrote the 
parody about Odgen Nash. It goes like this: 

A-lack, a-day, a-lash, 

There has come to Mrs. Nash 
Ogden Nash’s baby, 

Maybe. 

“Cripes,” said Smith, “I wrote that ten years 
ago.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I said. “Tell me, do you at- 
tend to the rejection slips personally ?” 

a with poems. Francis handles the other 
stuff.” 

“You mean Mr. Francis Walton, the managing 
editor ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, Mr. Smith, can you tell me one certain 
thing that may mean the acceptance or rejection 
of a script sent to the New Outlook?” 

“Commas! Tell ’em to put in plenty of commas. 
Walton is bugs on commas.” 

This concluded my list of questions. I arose 
and shook hands with the editor. “Mr. Smith,” 
I said, “you’re a great guy and a happy warrior. 
However, you are in a bad business. Let me warn 
you, don’t let these writers get your goat.” 

As I reached the door, I turned. “By the way, 
I’ve written a really nice article telling what a 
wonderful good president Herbert Hoover is. Can 
you use it?” 

Mr. Smith smiled politely. 

“I’m afraid we’re overstocked,” he said, “until 
after November 8th.” 

F. A, Morcan, Quaker City, Ohio. 





Rainbow 


Hollywood studios are accustomed to pay several 
thousand dollars minimum for a story. Pulp paper 
magazine editors buy better stories for a hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece. 

This month Hollywood executives, prodded by 
bankers holding their notes, worked on a plan to 
buy scenarios from pulp paper writers at two cents 
a word. 

Pulp paper writers long ago subdued by tough 
pulp editors, lack temperment and artistic erratica. 
Given the opportunity they'll make Hollywood 
sigh over its lost big name millions that brought no 
stories and only unfavorable publicity. 

Greatest Hollywood fear: plagarism. 
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on page 11 of this issue of 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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Miss Bradfield, we understand, tramped up and 
down Manhattan for a month getting this fresh, 
reliable market information for you. It’s genuine, 
it’s true, and it’s accurate, we know. 


But now that you’ve got it, what are you going 
to do with it? Are you able to supply the needs 
of the editors and publishers who are quoted in this 
article? Are you ready to sit down TODAY and 
write what they want? If you are not ready TO- 
DAY, will you be able to write salable material 
next week, next month, NEXT YEAR? You won't 
unless you study and work mighty hard, and avoid 
waste of time by following the right METHOD. 


The John Gallishaw School 
for Creative Writing 


has helped hundreds of writers to turn out salable 
short-stories and novels. We can help you. Write 
to us TODAY. At the most you can only lose a 
stamp and your chances of gain are tremendous. 


Wherever you live you may study with the John 
Gallishaw School and get every advantage of this 
modern, up-to-date method of teaching able men 
and women to write to sell. 


H. C. Greene, Registrar, 

THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 


Please send me information about The John 
Gallishaw School and how it can help me write 
salable work. No obligation, of course. 
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The Value of Literary Assistance 





can best be measured in sales! 


TELEPHONE call I received from an editor who is starting a 
new magazine resulted in the sale of four short stories by Mr. 
Norman A. Daniels, P. O. Box 41, New Britain, Connecticut, within 
two weeks, recently—and a month before this magazine was an- 
nounced in any writers’ trade journal. 
Mr. Daniels is a new writer who had not sold a line of fiction when 
he started work with me a year ago. We have since sold his stories to 


Norman A. Daxter five different popular fiction magazines. Although he writes but in 
spare time, he is fast gaining a reputation by his repeated appearances in an increasing 


circle of markets. 

The value of professional guidance to Mr. 

Daniels can best be conveyed in his own words: 
Sept. 15, 1932. 

“I was very much pleased to have your letter 
mentioning the two additional acceptances by 
the new magazine so soon after receiving your 
check covering the first two sales to them. 

“It is only a few months ago since you sold 
the first story I ever wrote. Since then your 
coaching and your exceedingly helpful market 
tips have sold more stories for me than I ever 
dreamed I could sell. 

“The inconsiderate fee that you charge is by 
far off-set by your clear, logical advice. And the 
promptness of your checks really amazes me.” 

ARE YOU getting tangible results from your 
efforts, or from the professional advice you are 
employing? 

The literary assistance that will be of most 
benefit to you must not only be adapted to your 
individual needs, but must also be attuned to 
current market requirements. I am vitally inter- 
ested in every new client’s possibilities; my com- 
pensation will be in proportion to the success I 
am able to achieve for him. And I am anxious 
to get him started earning money from his writ- 
ing as soon as possible. 

My method of working with a writer is to de- 
termine the types of fiction he can best produce, 
coach him to turn out material in current de- 
mand and develop him as a steady contributor 
to an ever-increasing number of markets. It is 
my business to develop writers as well as to sell 
their individual stories. 


Avail Yourself of This Help 


This practical professional guidance is avail- 
able to you. Send me one or several manuscripts 
and I will render a report on their sales possi- 
bilities, and undertake their negotiation if likely 
to sell. Or I will help you whip them into the 
most effective form through vigorous construc- 
tive criticism, revision and replot suggestions. 
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stories by 
other clients 
which appeared 
in September 


There will be included up-to-the-minute 
market suggestions regarding your future 
productions. 
Consider 

The wasted time, effort and postage of 
unguided production and haphazard submis- 
sion—and balance it against the negligible 
reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a 
minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript 
that I charge. (Special rates on material 
over 25,000 words.) And remember that as 
soon as we reach a $1,000 quota of sales 
for a client, all charges are dropped except 
the standard agency commission of 10% 
on American, and 15% on foreign sales. 


Send your manuscripts, or write for complete information 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


45 West 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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“= New York 


News 
Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


OT a sale in the last six months!” 

N a writer told me recently. Sounds 

bad. He felt bad, too. And his 
inspirational beast, Pegasus, looked 
nothing but an old gray mare. 

But I’m not feeling especially sympathetic 
or dripping tears over this fair white paper. 
I’m just hoping he reads Writer’s Digest and 
sees my notes about some of the new, as well 
as old, magazine markets his type of stuff 
ought to be hitting. 

The only trouble with him is that he lives 
outside New York. He can’t keep in touch 
with markets. He needs fresh markets to 
keep him at his typewriter. For even in slow 
times, if you know what magazines are buy- 
ing, you won’t furl the wings of Pegasus and 
put him in the barn. 


like 


| glad Bill Kofoed gave his new ven- 
ture such a luring title as Gay Book 
Magazine. That ought to boost sales. 
Not to mention the contents : “Smart, sophis- 
ticated, swiftly moving romances, occasion- 
ally verging on the naughty in a blasé, New 





Yorker manner. The gay, satiric, musical- 
comedy viewpoint — the colorful, light- 
hearted, youthful mood. Swagger, dressed- 
up stuff . . . Characters that step out and act 
their parts and talk their lines instead of 
being talked about by the author.” 

Some other details were given you last 
month, so I'll merely refresh your memory 
on lengths: novelties of 10,000 — 15,000 
words; shorts of 2,500 to 5,000 words. Oc- 
casional brief articles (1,500—2,500), such 
as a racy biographical vignette of a gay celeb- 
rity, or a satiric article on alimony, or other 
timely “problem” stuff that can be treated 
with light, journalistic brilliance. Smart, 
sophisticated verse, up to 24 lines, will sell 
here, too. Prose: one cent a word on accept- 
ance. 

Gay Book Magazine will be out in No- 
vember—“a 146-page book combining pulp 
and smooth paper—rather a novel depar- 
ture.” Kofoed has had a lot of experience in 
the publishing. The address is Narrative 
Publishers, Inc., 201 North Broad St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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The failure of Eastern Distributing Corp. 
was the cause for delay in announcing the 
three new Popular Publications, at 205 East 
42nd Street. However, that crisis has been 
safely passed, the books are in type, and will 
appear early next month. All ten cents, by 
the way. Thank heavens! There’s a saving. 
I have to buy so many magazines, just to be 
sure I’m not handing you last year’s goose- 
berries instead of news. 


ATTLE BIRDS is Harry Steeger’s 

brand new air magazine. It will fol- 
low the war trail of Battle Aces and Dare- 
devils Aces, with about the same needs: 
short stories of 6,000 to 7,000 words. “Regu- 
lars” have the inside track here in the novel- 
ettes. But anybody can grow to be a “Regu- 
lar” if he shows he’s good enough. 


\\ \ 





Miss Edythe Seims, the attractive little 
managing editor of these books, says de- 
cisively : “No woman interest .. . Not even 
as a war spy! Settings are restricted to the 
Western front of the world war. They must 
have lots of air action.” The rates will be 
about a cent a word, “probably on publica- 
tion.” 

Gang World has been definitely suspended. 
But its editor, Jean Mithoefer, is now asso- 
ciated with Popular’s new Dime Western 
and Dime Mystery Book Magazines at 205 
E. 42nd St. And if all you editors give me 
as much and as helpful data as Rogers Ter- 
rill did about these two new printing jobs, 
you'll see me taking up shorthand again after 
lo, these many years. Rogers, by the way, 
made an excellent record over at Fiction 
House on their Western action and detective 
magazines. He’s a big addition (in brains 
and ability, even if not in height) to Popular 
Publications. 

This is the gist of Dime Western Maga- 
zine needs: 


“We are particularly in the market for off-trail 
Westerns. I am emphasizing human character 
values and plot twist, rather than forced action of 
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the gun-dummy type. These stories must be 
dramatic, and must have the quality of stirring 
the reader emotionally. I will use period stories 
definitely dated and dealing with any one glamor- 
ous era in the history of the white man’s West. 
This means the U. S. A. and Mexico. I do not 
want Alaska, as that is entirely Northern. Nor do 
I want Canadian settings; this always suggests the 
man in scarlet on horseback. Scenes may be, how- 
ever, right up on the northern border in the cow 
country . . . Woman interest? Yes. And it can 
be fairly strong. The story must always be from 
the man’s angle, though. We can use up to 25,000 
word stories.” 


Dime Mystery Book Magazine is to be 
made up mostly of book reprints. But can 
you write a clever detective short? There 
will be room at the back for a few of these, 
no longer than 5,000 words. They must 
“pack a dramatic punch. This drama can be 
supplied either through conflict, menace, the 
time element, or it can be based on any sort 
of honest human values.” 

And here’s an extra Mr. Terrill gave me 
about this same mystery magazine: 

“We will consider particularly strong and dra- 
matic book-length detective novels for acceptance 
on the basis of a special arrangement which we 
have worked out for simultaneous book and maga- 
zine publication. These stories must be absolutely 
outstanding in their field. A central detective 
figure who solves the crime is almost a must (as 
the editors say). But the story must have better 
than average dramatic values, these to be obtained 
either through conflict, menace, or the horror ele- 
ment. In short, they must pack thrills as well as 
mystery.” 

That’s a challenge worth accepting. But 
[ warn you, this man knows detective stories. 


Don’t try to fool him with poor work. 








Would you go to a party, and ask your 
host to give you carfare to get home? (I said 
give, not lend.) And do you think you’d be 
greeted with open arms, next time you came? 
Maybe—if you have that million-dollar per- 
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sonality. But why take a chance on losing 
a friend? 

Then how about those fat manuscripts you 
mail without return postage? You would 
like to have them adopted for keeps. Please, 
all of you pay attention. For I know every 
editor will echo what Joseph T. Fanning, 
editor of The Elks Magazine, asks me to say 
to you through Writer’s Digest: 

“Very few of the manuscripts we receive have 
sufficient postage to cover their return in the event 
of rejection. It is necessary for you to enclose 
correct return postage and an addressed return 
envelope with each contribution. We cannot be 


held responsible for the safety of the manuscript 
otherwise.” 


Non-fiction material for The Elks Maga- 
sine is usually done on order. But this is 
Mr. Fanning’s need in fiction: “Not over 
5,000 words, of a sort that will appeal to our 
masculine audience . . . action and humor. 
Mere anecdotes we are not interested in, and 
tales whose central theme is young love we 
do not publish . . . There must be a sound 
psychological background for the action. We 
have printed a few short shorts. These also 
we wish to be something more than anec- 
dotes. We will pay $10 for any original 
cross-word puzzle published. We will return 
unsuitable puzzles ONLY if a_ self-ad- 
dressed, correctly stamped envelope is in- 
cluded. We cannot enter into correspondence 
about them.” Payment is monthly. 

The Short Publishing Company, suite 
1101, Electric Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
may be a reliable market. I have not been 
able to verify this as yet and therefore am 
withholding their requirements. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, of the 
Tower Publications at 55 Fifth Avenue, has 
changed its name to Mystery. This puts it 
in line with the other three: Home, Love, 
Movie. Evidently, the original name was too 
multi-syllabic for the ten-cent store shopper. 
Just another pointer to the wise—simplicity 
pays! 

Fiction House magazines—those still alive 
—are apparently getting along well; in fact, 
thriving. Says John F. Byrne, managing 
editor: “We are open for all lengths. Par- 
ticularly, we need war-air novelettes of about 
20,000 words; also, for Action Stories, some 
good adventure shorts.” 

I also learned, on wandering into this old 





haunt of mine the other day, that manu- 
scripts still pour in for Love Romances. 
Sorry to disappoint love story writers, but 
the rumor of this magazine’s revival is, as 
Mark Twain said about his death report, 
greatly exaggerated. 

Writers of juveniles are among the more 
depressed this season. It may be no balm in 
Gilead to give you the reason why, but it 
might be statistically interesting. Juvenile 
books are exceptionally long lived! Your 
little readers cling to old favorites, not 
merely from year to year, but from one 
generation to another. Look at “Little 
Women”! 

This automatically brings up the subject 
of Babies. Those beautiful photos plastered 
all over the magazines are not paid for. They 
just line up for big silver trophies. A nui- 
sance if you move often—but they certainly 
do look handsome up there on the parlor 
whatnot. 
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The real money goes to the prize winners 
for the best stories and articles—not over 
3,000 words if competing for the $500. Com- 
plete details in the current issue. (Address: 
1926 Broadway; Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, editor.) These may be short dramatic 
stories of love and romance, but they must 
have a baby background. Either true or 
imaginery. The articles call for actual expe- 
riences in raising little darlings—diet, exer- 
cise, training, etc., that have brought un- 
usual results. Regular rates for all manu- 
scripts published. The prizes are extra. 


RUE EXPERIENCES has been re- 

vived, as forecast, and is continuing 
on much the same lines as in the spring. 
Here’s an additional, active market for first 
person tales. About nine are used each 
month, and lengths less censored in these 
“true” magazines than elsewhere. Wanted— 
stories of the modern American girl who is 
carving her own destiny in the business 
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world—her struggles, ambitions, adventures, 
-mingled with her constant love search. 

Do you see murder clues in every torn 
paper, strange cry, gaping crowd? Has the 
collective hair of your community been 
raised by some gruesome or strangely moti- 
vated crime? Ferret out the facts, get some 
actual pictures of the scenes, criminals, vic- 
tims, etc., and write it up for True Detective 
Mysteries or for The Master Detective. If 
possible, enlist the aid of a detective or police 
official and secure his permission to do the 
story in first person as if told by him to you. 
(Better make a friend on the police force, 
anyway. Strange things have happened to 
innocent people who found too many clues 
in dark corners!) 

John Shuttleworth, the editor, likes his 
stories very definite as to facts, carrying a 
strong woman interest, and under 7,000 
words in length. He pays a minimum of 
114 cents a word; each photograph brings 
$1 to $5 extra, depending upon its quality 
and importance. The more, the better—four 
up to fifteen. These two magazines make 
some stringent requirements as to affidavits, 
statements of sources, and by-line consents 
to be submitted with manuscript, on special 
forms. Before submission, write to Mr. 
Shuttleworth, 1926 Broadway, and ask for 
his new Letter of Suggestions. It explains all 
you should know in twelve comprehensive 
paragraphs. 

Let’s be orchidaceous for a moment, and 
glance into three swank books got out for 
the Park Avenue parlor. Fifty cents a copy! 
That’s a clue to the slant wanted for Golf II- 
lustrated by the editor, A. C. Gregson. In 
his words: “Authentic technical articles and 
general articles on all phases of the game; 
from the viewpoint of the members of the 
best clubs. Photographs of clubs, courses, 
and people—very high class.” Reports at 
once. Payment: “15th of month of publica- 
tion—up to 2c per word.” Address: 425 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Country Life, at the same price. Some 
people don’t know there’s a hole in the 
money-sock! Reginald T. Townsend, the 
editor, wants fine photographs and articles 
of 1,500 — 2,000 words, on “country estates, 
exteriors and interiors of homes, gardens, 
sports, etc. Payment on acceptance”—about 
$50 to $75 per article. Address is Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Have you some authoritative information 
about antiques? Two cents a word, on publi- 
cation, may attract you to The Magazine An- 








tiques. (Note the full name, as Homer Eaton 
Keyes, the editor, gives it.) This publishes 
“original information, 1,000 to 2,500 words, 
regarding some aspect of glass, china, metal 
wares, furniture, etc., and their makers. 
Where the material does not represent new 
discovery, it should represent a new point of 
view or a new opinion.” Photographs are 
used (“Exclusively at cost.”) 

You should now be able to bear up under 
a few pessimistic notes. Scientific American, 
24 West 40th Street, is overstocked. So, too, 
is Pictorial Review, at 222 W. 39th—on both 
fiction and articles. 

Alfred Dashiell is scarcely more encour- 
aging about contributions to Scribner’s Mag- 
azine (597 Fifth Avenue.) “Our schedule is 
quite full and we buy comparatively little. 
We are interested in short stories up to 5,000 
words, in short articles for our ‘Straws in 
the Wind’ department, and in longer articles 
of important contemporary interest. We buy 
about twenty poems a year.” If you can 
overshoot the embarrassment of riches in his 
safe, you will be paid on acceptance, at good 
rates. Your manuscript will bring a report 
“usually within a week.” 

What about shorts? Can you pack a lot 
of human drama into a very compact space? 
Then there still may be a corner for you at 
Delineator. The editor, Oscar Graeve, speci- 
fies this single need: 

“Overcrowded with everything except 
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short stories—and rather well filled up with 
them. The more unusual the short story is 
—and the shorter !—the better its chance of 
acceptance.” Don’t submit poetry for the 
present. Rates of payment vary; always 
first-class, however. And the address is 161 
—6th Avenue. 

Spencer Brodney edits Current History, 
229 West 43rd Street. He pays “two cents 
and upwards, about a week before publica- 
tion,” to those who meet his exacting re- 
quirements. These are, briefly: ‘“Authorita- 
tive, but interesting, articles on international 
relations, foreign affairs and political, social 
and economic questions of importance to 
Americans. Length, 3,500 — 4,000 words.” 

Good articles on public questions stand a 
double chance of winning $1,000 through the 
Yale Review Award, this next year. Instead 
of a single $2,000 prize as heretofore, $1,000 
will be given for the best article appearing 
in the magazine on public questions—politi- 
cal, social, or economic—and an additional 
$1,000 prize for the best prose contribution 
to the Yale Review: essays, sketches, or short 
stories. Address Wilbur Cross, editor, Box 
1729, New Haven, Conn. 

Both The Nation and The American Spec- 
tator are staff written or prepared on the in- 
vitation of the editors. The New Outlook 
presents a handsome appearance, but is going 
to be buying little from the mailbag. The 
Unhappy Warrior is editor-in-chief ; Francis 
D. Walton, former aviation editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, is managing 
editor. 


ET’S guide our Pegasus down nearer 

earth. The needs seem to be greater, 
the sales possibilities thicker, in less rare- 
fied literary atmosphere. The American 
Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, is much more 
“home folks” than its address suggests. 
They’re always nice about information, too. 
Here’s a news note from Miss Mabel Hard- 
ing of the editorial staff : 


“The American Magazine is in the market for 
outstanding personality articles. However, it is not 
sufficient merely to write up or interview a sub- 
ject. Articles should be built around a definite 
theme, and, wherever possible, we prefer this theme 
to be one of wide common interest—something in 
which the reader can see himself reflected or out 
of which he can get some information. 

“Articles should be given a direct personal treat- 
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ment and the subject matter developed through the 
means of dramatic episodes, conversations, and 
anecdotes.” 

The length of these articles should be be- 


tween 3,500 and 5,000 words. 

Maybe you are bored with everyday peo- 
ple and happenings. Then give your imagi- 
nation full play and figure out a fantastic 
tale of how things might be if you were 
running the world. Astounding Stories, edi- 
ted by Harry Bates at 155 East 44th Street, 
gives you a chance to show how you can 
improve on nature and science. Fantastic 
pseudo-scientific fiction, and a little poetry of 
the same mood, are needed for this bi-month- 
ly book. Two cents and up is paid on publi- 
cation; 25c a line for the verse. No serials 
are used. Other than that, length is elastic— 
anything up to 30,000 words. Be sure your 
flight of fancy is based on real principles of 
science. 

Of if your brain has a kink for the weird, 
occult, or supernatural, try Strange Tales. 
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The same lengths, rates of payment, editor, 
and address as Astounding Stories. Poetry 
for this one must strike the note of weird- 
ness. 

Now for some more he-man markets. Ad- 
venture in the open. Exciting action where 
men are men. Adventure, at 161 Sixth Ave- 
nue, is a twice-a-month market. One of the 
top books of this kind. Notice that its edi- 
tor, A. A. Procter, lays great stress on the 
quality of writing demanded. Your work 
has to be better than average to please him. 
But if it does, it will bring very good rates 
on acceptance. 

“I want stories of the outdoors,” he told me; 
“W est, sea, foreign—especially exotic countries; 
occasionally a city story; war, flying, etc. Must 
have high literary standards. Present needs are 
confined almost entirely to short stories under 
7,000 words. I do not use conventional travel or 
sports articles; personal narratives rarely.” 

An exceptional poem might possibly bring 
a check. But it must be “of good quality 
and, at present, brief.” He is not looking for 


any non-fiction material now. 
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Short Stories (address—Garden City, N. 
Y.) is another good bi-monthly market for 
the adventurous. The managing editor, Miss 
Dorothy Mcllwraith, passes on the follow- 
ing suggestions : 

“Western, Northern, South Seas—in fact, ad- 
venture stories set in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places of the world. Strong in plot and action. 
Masculine appeal. We want short stories (up to 
6,000 words), novelettes (10,000 — 12,000 words), 
and complete novels or serials (25,000 — 60,000 
words),” Occasional outdoor verse is also required. 
You will get early decisions. Payment is made “on 
acceptance, and subject to agreement.” 


West, another Doubleday, Doran publica- 
tion at Garden City, N. Y., limits scope of 
setting as indicated by the name. But if you 
know your West, you'll know this means a 
lot more than yipping cow punchers. Editors 








will say, “Study our magazine.” But for 
lazybones, here are some definite suggestions 
I inveigled from the editorial desk : 


“We want well written stories of Western ad- 
venture of all types—cowboy, lumberjack, con- 
struction stories, and so on, The stories must be 
told from the point of view of the men in these 
occupations, not from the point of view of the 
white collar man or the visitor. They must have 
strong plots, and be well written and accurate in 
detail. They must have sincerity of feeling and a 
sense of reality. We do not want cheap, hackneyed 
Western melodrama carelessly thrown together. 
The writer can save himself as well as the editors 
much time and trouble by thoroughly studying 
West and making sure that his manuscript is what 
we want before he sends it out.” 


Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

Have you a little fairy—a mama’s preci- 
ous darling—in your home? Some of them, 
like Topsy, “just grew.” Others are brought 
up by formula and rule and theory. Worth 
while data on the latter class of children 
would be welcome in The Parents’ Maga- 
sine. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, the edi- 
tor, would like some “2,500 word articles on 
the care and training of children. They must 
be written from the adult point of view, for 
the adult.” This magazine is interested in 
all ages of children from crib to college. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance—‘‘a cent and a half 
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approximately.” Address 114 East 32nd 
Street. 

If you specialize in articles, here are some 
clues, false and true: 

Movie Makers, the smart publication of 
the Amateur Cinema League, 105 West 40th 
Street, is looking for technical articles, 1,200 
words, concerning amateur motion pictures. 
Twenty or thirty photographs are used each 
month, but not purchased in advance. Pay- 
ment for articles is $15-$25; for photo- 
graphs, $3-$10, on publication. Arthur L. 
Gale is editor. 

At present, Oil Heat, 167 Madison Ave- 
nue, is in the market for nothing but news 
items of the activity of oil burner dealers in 
all parts of the country. “Articles we buy 
are How-to-do-it stories of successful oil 
burner dealers or salesmen who are selling 
to the domestic (residential) trade.” They 
use photographs, charts, and drawings with 
articles. Payment on publication at 30c per 
column inch. P. E. Fansler, editor. 

The Painters’ Magazine, 12 Gold Street, 
has a very limited budget, almost entirely 
taken up by its own staff. Mail addressed to 
E. A. Darmer, editor of Inventive Age and 
Patent Market, 200 East 4th Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is returned, unfound, by the post 
office. 

Motorship pays $10 a page, on publica- 
tion, for articles dealing with the use of 
Diesel engines in ships, giving data on per- 
formance and economy of operations; 2,000 
to 3,000 words. L. R. Ford, editor. 192 
Lexington Avenue. 

Building Owner and Manager, 250 Park 
Avenue, requires exclusive rights on the ma- 
terial it buys—articles on management and 
maintenance of big buildings, interesting to 
owners, managers, brokers, and architects. 
One cent a word, on publication. 

Payment on acceptance, but at no set rate, 
is made by Marine Journal, 5 Beekman 
Street, according to report from the editor, 
D. H. Primrose. It has recently become a 
monthly. A market for distinctive features 
on marine subjects (about 2,000 words) and 
for short, snappy news items. 

Esser-Frederick, Inc., a new firm of book 
publishers, has taken over the mail-order de- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Slanting a Story Four 
Ditterent Ways 





Here for the first time a professional writer concretely shows how 
one story ts changed four times when sold to four different markets. 


By M. K. WIsEHART 


to do with it? Handled one way, it 
will build itself into a story for Har- 
per’s or the Atlantic Monthly. 

Handled another way, it will become a 
sprightly tale for Collier’s. Handled still an- 
other way, it may be slanted toward one of 
the love-pulp magazines like Love-Story or 
All-Story. 

I want to show you exactly how I would 
manipulate a story idea in four different 
ways-for four different markets. The story 
changes a little in each 


' OU have an idea. What are you going 


to wear to a grange festival. She and her 
late husband were then very poor. Years 
passed before she got them. When she did 
get them, they turned out to be too small. 
Her husband had wanted her to have them. 
Shortly before his death, they had gone to 
town together and bought them. 

A slender idea, or rich with human sug- 
gestiveness! It depends upon how you look 
at it and how you feel about it. Also, a good 
deal depends upon what you do with it, 
how you manipulate it. In manipulating the 

idea certain principles 





instance, as I make it fit 
the magazine in ques- 
tion. First, here’s the 
idea itself : 

Recently, motoring 
through New Hamp- 
shire, I was forced onto 
a dusty detour. It 

rought me to a little 
white house on which 
there was a sign promis- 
ing accommodations for 
tourists. The little old 
lady who lived in the 


Magazine. 





For the past ten years, Mr. 
Wisehart has been a regular 
contributor to the American 
His novel, “The 
Kiss” is a realistic study of a 
New England town and the 
consequences that hinged on a 
trifle. Mr. Wisehart was for- 
merly Washington correspond- 
ent for the New York Sun, 
and in the old days, European 
correspondent for Leslie’s. 


are involved. Let’s see. 

Go into a sculptor’s 
studio and observe him 
“playing in the clay.” 
Relaxed as to body and 
mind, he aimlessly ma- 
nipulates the clay with 
fingers, thumbs and 
palms. He watches the 
form the clay takes very 
much as, on a summer 
day, you watch a cloud 
as it changes from a 
flock of sheep, to an 








little white house was 

full of countryside lore. I slept there. On 
the mantlepiece in my room was a pair of 
white canvas slippers. Somehow or other, it 
struck me that they were enshrined. When 
I discreetly queried the old lady as to 
whether it was a New Hampshire custom to 
keep white canvas slippers on the mantle- 
piece, she divulged something. Years ago, 
she had wanted some white canvas slippers 
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elephant, crocodile, or a 
flock of birds-of-paradise. 

“See those three horses’ heads!” he ex- 
claims. You may stand on your head and you 
won't see them. “See those three men in that 
cloud, with bent backs and bulging muscles. 
They look as though they were pulling a boat 
ashore!“ You may not see them, but the sculp- 
tor, in a sympathetic, suggestible state of 
mind as regards his material, does see them. 
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If a form that turns up in the clay is suffi- 
ciently interesting, he adopts it as an idea, 
nourishes it, and builds upon it. He may 
work it out as a free lance job or as a com- 
mission. If he aims to produce a fountain 
suitable for an intimate private garden, he 
doesn’t confuse what he is doing with plans 
for a fountain suitable for a public square. 





bilities for a fine, true, quality magazine 

story. More than one editor of such 
magazines has announced his weariness of 
jazz and gin and the too blatant aspects of 
city life. The quality magazine story re- 
quires greater subtlety, deeper insight, imag- 
ination, artistry, fidelity to detail, reality, and 
something suggestive of life’s significance. 
For our narrative sequence, we do not rely 
on formulas or plot books, but consult that 
great artist, most prolific of story patterns, 
Nature herself. And we ask her how, actu- 
ally, it might have happened in real life. 
What she tells us we may edit a bit. 

Bertha Older is a farm mother. One 
winter morning, her husband, Frank, comes 
in from the barn and tells her that their 
favorite cow, Naomi, is down and won’t 
get up. The veterinarian comes. It’s essen- 
tial to get Naomi on her feet, or she may 
pass out. Frank borrows a block and tackle 
from a nearby farmer. In the process of 
raising Naomi, the rope breaks. Other 
means are resorted to, and Naomi is raised 
to her feet. 


I: the canvass slippers idea I see possi- 





We learn that Bertha and Frank have not 
been long on the farm. Frank was formerly 
a machinist. He and Bertha came to the 
farm so that Frank could escape a monoton- 
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ous factory job that required him all day 
long to bore tiny little holes in brass plates. 
The farm they bought is old and run down, 
and not paid for. They have been there 
about three years, trying earnestly to make 
good in the new life. They are courageous. 
They joke about their difficulties. “The first 
hundred years is the hardest,” they say. 

The expense of the veterinarian and the 
breaking of the rope are typical of untoward 
events that befall. A neighbor tells Frank: 
“Why, I borrowed that block and tackle of 
Silas Haines fifteen years ago. The rope was 
rotten then!” “And it had to wait fifteen 
years to break with me!” exclaims Frank, 
with a touch of bitterness. The rope must be 
replaced so that the block and tackle can be 
returned in good condition. 

Bertha has been saving small change with 
which to buy a pair of white slippers. At 
grange affairs, all the ladies have been wear- 
ing white slippers this past summer. But 
Bertha has had only black shoes. She keeps 
the change in a tea cup on a shelf in the 
kitchen. With this money, Frank buys the 
rope with which to repair Farmer Haines’s 
block and tackle. It’s all right, of course. 
Milk prices are better just now, eggs are up, 
etc., etc. Bertha’ll have her white slipper 
money by spring. They’re always hopeful. 

Sometimes, it’s a harness or one of the 
farm tools that has to be repaired, sometimes 
it’s the dog churn. They’re always dipping 
into that tea cup. “Mama, can I have the 
slipper money for a new bob sled?” The 
slipper money tea cup has become the family 
catch-all for small change, a kind of mite 
box. As the years pass everyone but Bertha 
seems to forget that she ever wanted a pair 
of white slippers. Frequently, she recalls this 
desire. It’s a wistful memory such as one 
has of a much desired but never attained 
object in childhood days. 

We sense the lapse of time. The slipper 
money is being drawn on for new things. 
It’s no longer the harness that needs repair- 
ing. It’s the tin lizzie, the radio. The slip- 
pers have been forgotten. But Bertha re- 
members. At times, the origin of the family 
catch-all, is brought to mind poignantly. 
“Mama,” says Nellie, “why do we call it 
the slipper money?” What she tells her 
daughter, now of high school age, is like a 
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legend. The passage of time has intensified 
her wistfulness. Her memory of the slippers 
is as of some great unsatisfied desire. 

Frank has been talking about fixing up the 
old barn or building a new one. They begin 
to save for the new barn. 

A storm is coming up. Bertha goes to the 
barn one day to close the doors lest the wind 
blow the roof off. Loose on its hinges, one 
of the old heavy sagging doors falls and pins 
her beneath it. A corner of the door catches 
on a stone wall which sustains part of the 
weight. Frank can’t hear her calls. Half an 
hour later he comes, running. Returning to 
consciousness, Bertha murmurs: “It’s time 
we built the new barn, Frank.” “It’s time,” 
says Frank. He kisses her. Raises the door 
with a pry. 

Next day Frank takes Bertha to town. 
They go in a Model T flivver over a good 
gravelled road that was mud when they first 
came there. Frank tells her how well they’re 
doing. They’re going to town to buy a pair 
of white slippers. “Why, I don’t want a 
pair of white slippers,” says Bertha. “Oh, 
yes, you do,” says Frank. He’s no hand to 
show his feelings. His resolution in this 
matter is a tremendous demonstration. 

Bertha wears the slippers to church and to 
one or two social gatherings. They’re too 
tight, and they pinch. Pretty soon she 
doesn’t wear them any more. A fly in the 
ointment, that’s all. Bertha feels as one who 
has wanted something all her life and now 
that it has come it is too late. For a long 
time the slippers are in a closet. During 
cleaning, the nice, new-looking slippers are 
placed on the mantle, accidentally. Bertha 
leaves them there. Gradually, they come to 
mean more than words can say. They mean 
more than Frank can put in words. 

We are not dealing, you see, with big and 
glamorous events. Interest, even excitement 
for the reader, depends upon revealing in- 
timate human touches. Sustained in mood 
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and in the writing, it is such a story as 
Harper’s or the Atlantic might print. 

You might say that this is a quality maga- 
zine idea pure and simple. Pure and simple 
shucks! Almost any idea that is an idea 
can be manipulated into a narrative sequence 
suitable for three or four different markets. 


thing easier. If we operate on the idea 
with some violence, we may be able 

to hit the confession market. 
For these magazines strong, obvious de- 
sires are essential. The semblance of reality 
will do, but the sacrifice of character touches 


GS isin es we climb down and try some- 





does not necessarily follow. If your heroine 
knows she is doing wrong but is faced with 
a temptation too strong for her, good! She 
must pay. She must suffer. Very possibly, 
she should sin, but in a way that saves her 
soul! A white sin, justifiable! Here is the 
narrative outline: 

I, Marie Marston, was broke and jobless 
when taken under the wing of Julia Revis, 
who shared her little apartment and food 
with me. Julia was secretary to the mer- 
chandise manager of a large department 
store, and helped me get a job there which 
I soon lost. When I was downhearted, Julia 
tried to cheer me up. She arranged little 
parties of three. Harry Sessions, a friend of 
Julia’s, an accountant in another store, took 
us out to dinner and the theater. I was at- 
tracted to Harry. He seemed to like me. 

Julia went home for a week, leaving me in 
her apartment. I forwarded Julia’s mail. 
One piece of mail, a large square envelope, 
had come unsealed. It was a card to a tea 
dance at the Textile Club, of which Harry 
Sessions was a member. I did not forward 
it. 

If only I could go to that dance! I had a 
dress to wear, but no suitable shoes. Among 
Julia’s things I discovered a new pair of 
silver slippers which Julia had been saving 
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for some special occasion. I was tempted. 
The slippers fitted me perfectly. My feet 
looked lovely in them. I decided to borrow 
them. Good-hearted Julia would never ob- 
ject to that! 

(In a city-wise situation, a pair of white 
canvas slippers have no place and no glamor. 
Hence, the transportation in our footwear.) 

Of course, I realized that going to the 
dance in this way and taking Julia’s slippers 
was not right. I felt guilty. But I knew it 
could make no difference to Julia. 

Harry Sessions was at the dance. A won- 
derful dance! Harry and I were powerfully 
attracted. But punch was spilled on the slip- 
pers. What anguish I suffered! Then I 
knew that had it not been for the lovely 
slippers I never would have succumbed to 
the temptation to go to the dance. 

I sent the slippers to the dry cleaners, and 
they were ruined. At the store where Harry 
worked I bought a pair to replace them, and 
had them charged. 

My friendship with Harry went on, with- 
out Julia’s knowledge, after Julia’s return. 
Not seeing much of Harry, Julia was 
puzzled, hurt. My conscience pained me. I 
tried to send Harry back to Julia. The more 
I tried, the more contrary Harry was. He 
was asking me to marry him. Because I 
cared, it was agony to refuse, but I was de- 
termined to atone. 

There was only one way, that of sacrifice. 
I had to make Harry stop caring for me. To 
disillusion him about me, I determined to 
play a part. I gave myself to Harry. Soon 
he grew cold. My humiliation was great. 
My supreme sacrifice, as I had foreseen, had 
made him think me cheap, common, a girl 
of low ideals. 

Again, as I had foreseen, Harry turned 
back to Julia. I learned that there had been 
a happy meeting between them. 

I went away, alone, crushed, my life 
scarred, but glad that I had atoned. If only 
I had not been so vain and foolish, so ready 
to deceive my friend. I had lost everything 
because of a trifle, a temptation that I might 
easily have resisted—a pair of silver slip- 
pers! 


HALL we try the silver slippers on the 
pulps? Then we must remember that 
the pulps like a confession idea, with 
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desire for love and happiness the main mo- 
tive, better written, with greater stress on 
emotional details. Though the magic form- 
ula of the Cinderella story has been used 
a few million times already, that need not 
disturb us, as it has many, many million 
times yet to go. Tears and contrast, a story 
that’s easy to follow. Keen character por- 
trayal not essential, but a clear, sympathetic 
picture of hero and heroine is essential. Al- 
together not so different from the foregoing 
scheme, but told in the third person, of 
course. Here’s the pulp slanting: 


Celia Larkin, a lady’s maid, leads a drab 
existence. One day, as she empties the waste 
basket beside Marianne Kent’s desk, she 
finds a handsomely engraved card of admis- 
sion to a charity dance. Previously, she has 
heard that Ralph Dillon, handsome young 
football hero and beau of Marianne’s is to be 
there. He is her ideal hero. When she 
learns that Marianne has no intention of go- 
ing to the dance, she dares to think of going 
herself. 

The ball is to be a masked affair. She has 
money for a suitable costume. Marianne’s 
beautiful silver slippers catch her eye. In 
dreams that night she is at the dance and 
wearing the silver slippers. Next day she 
yields to the impulse to make that dream a 
reality. 

The ball is like fairyland. One of her part- 
ners is princely. Wonder of wonders, when 
he unmasks, he is Harry Dillon! She, how- 
ever, refuses to unmask. A night of magic, 
but it has the endangering episode that we 
have heard of before. Punch is spilled on 
the slippers. Filled with terror, Celia es- 
capes, after one thrilling kiss in the moonlit 
conservatory, leaving her wonderful partner 
mystified. 

Again, an attempt at dry cleaning ruins 
the slippers. Neither can Celia duplicate 
them. She hides the ruined slippers under 
her bed. Her heart is heavy. She feels 
she will never see the wonderful Ralph Dil- 
lon again. The night of the dance is a glam- 
orous memory, making her life more dreary 
by contrast. She recalls that kiss, his words 
—a memory to torture her. 

Marianne has missed the slippers. A 
housemaid finds them in Celia’s room. 
Marianne comes to the garden where Celia 

















is gathering flowers. Angrily, she accuses 
Celia, telling her she can leave at once. 

Tearfully, Celia confesses the whole piti- 
ful escapade. This infuriates Marianne still 
more. 

Neither has seen a car glide down the 
drive. Some one steps from behind the 
shrubbery. Ralph Dillon! He has been in 
time to hear the whole thing. Celia is fright- 
fully mortified. To her amazement, the 
wonderful Ralph Dillon takes her part. He 
takes the blame for spilling the punch, and 
adds that he is glad now, as otherwise he 
might never have discovered his wonderful 
partner on that wonderful night. Marianne 
vanishes, furious. Kisses amid the roses. 
Poetical proposal. And don’t fail to give 
at length the very words in which the pro- 
posal is put! 


HALL we try it now as a big shot, on 

some one of the general circulation 
magazines, the smooth paper group? Then 
we must remember that our situation has 
to be important. Too much realism is not 
a popular effect, but the characters must 
seem real, and the dialogue must have veri- 
similitude and that smartness that passes for 
sophistication. 

George Riordan comes to Hillsdale to re- 
juvenate a paint brush factory owned by Old 
Man Sanderton, president of the Hillsdale 
National Bank. He meets Julia Sanderton, 
the pretty but isolated daughter of the Old 
Man. 

Her family, mother, aunts, et. al, have 
made her position-conscious, stiff. Because 
her clothes are more exquisite than other 
Hillsdale girls have, because she has been in 
France at finishing school, because her man- 
ner always seem to imply : “Don’t forget that 
I’m a Sanderton!” the other young people 
stand in awe of her. She’s left alone at par- 
ties. She has no beaus. And the Sander- 
tons do not know why. 

George Riordan sees her latent charm, 
takes her in hand. It is his mission to make 
her into a member of the human race. When 
she snubs him, he retaliates. In addition, he 
tells her what’s wrong. She begins to see 
that this is so, and presently accepts tute- 
lage. In her rather, high-necked Sander- 
tonian way she co-operates in the making 
over process, but it’s hard to let down. 
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George proves himself a specialist in how 
to be human. This ability of his has made 
him a wonderful salesman and organizer. 
There are signs that Hillsdale is revising its 
opinion of Julia. 

Julia is going with George to an annual 
Hillsdale function, a charity affair. On the 
evening of the event, he comes to the San- 
derton home appropriately dressed. She 
comes downstairs in a costly cloth-of-silver 
gown. She is not going to the affair be- 
cause the silver slippers ordered to go with 
the gown have not come. While they are 
talking the slippers arrive. She is in a 
rhapsody over them. George is mockingly 
inhuman. In a brisk, piquant conversation 
in the modern manner, he predicts that in 
that gown and in those slippers, she will spoil 
his handiwork, and insists that she should 
wear something in keeping with what the 
other Hillsdale girls will wear. 

In keeping with his program for human- 
izing Julia, George has predicted that, within 
six weeks time, she will be so human that 
three of the most acceptable young men in 
Hillsdale will propose. 

She can hardly deny herself the privilege 
of going to the function in the part she has 
always had, the most expensively dressed 
girl in Hillsdale. ‘“What’ll I ever do with 
these darling slippers?” 

George tells her to save them until she 
has shown that she can win a husband in her 
own home town. 

She flares up indignantly. ‘When I want 
a husband I’ll let you know. I'll send the 
slippers to you. Maybe you'll be so kind, 
Mr. Riordan as to make the presentation 
speech.” 

She goes to the dance in a simple frock, 
plays the part of the humanized Julia. She’s 
a success, for the first time in her life has 
many partners. Two proposals from reas- 
onably logical candidates. 

George sees that his work is finished. He 
does not appear at the Sanderton home for 
some time. He feels eclipsed. Julia calls at 
the factory. Gaily, she tells him how it feels 
to be human. She likes to spread good news. 
She has heard that he is to be offered a 
generous interest in the paint brush factory 
if he’ll stay there and run it. 


(Continued on page 52) 









Selling Sunday Features 


By ELEANOR EARLY 


Y dear, draw up a chair—whiskey 
M makes roses drunk! And losing 
your temper gives you indigestion. 
The belle of Cairo weighs 300 pounds! 





Roger W. Babson says his prayers every 
morning. If you should get a disease called 
Acromegaly, you would become as ugly as a 
circus freak. Quaker women used to run 
around Boston without any clothes. 


Van Gogh, the Dutch artist, cut off his 
ear, and gave it to his girl for Christmas. 
Animals communicate with one another. And 
Sir Richard Burton could talk with monkeys. 





You should know who Toyokiko Kagawa 
is, but probably you don’t. And how are 
you on a definition of Impressionistic Art? 


Hester Prynne is buried in King’s Chapel 
Burying Ground—and now will all the 
bright little boys and girls identify Hester, 
and locate the Burying Ground? Emerson 
and Thoreau were America’s greatest phil- 


> 
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osophers, and how much do you know of 
their teachings? 


Julia Farnese posed nude for Michelan- 
gelo, but now her statue wears a tin chemise. 
Yvette Guilbert, famous French concert sin- 
ger, visited America, off and on, for thirty 
years. Then she wrote her memoirs—and 
the things she said about Americans! 


Writing features is an education of a sort. 
First, you dig up the facts. Then you set 
them forth, and tell a million people some- 
thing they never knew before. 


Free lancing among the supplements is the 
way a number of us earn our livings. There 
may be easier ways for a girl to get her 
bread and jam, but free lancing is the only 
one I’m good at. What I mean is, I’m worse 
at the others. You’d be surprised how well 
the old girl gets along. 


In the past few years, I have sold about 
200 feature stories. To write them, I have 
learned about diets, harems, incubators, ar- 
tists, ostriches, mummies, voodoo, Confu- 
cius, and Ernie Schaaf, twilight sleep, arch- 
eology, and pituitary glands. I have talked 
with Calvin Coolidge, played golf with 
Francis Ouimet, had dinner at Al Capone’s. 
I have met the Pope, and danced with the 
Prince of Wales. The Prince was a stick, 
and the Pope was a prince. 


Personal contacts are important, of course. 
But books are more important. A good fea- 
ture writer should have a passing acquaint- 
ance with the arts, letters, and sciences. The 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica covers innumerable 
things, and probably could take the place of 
all my reference books. Still I love my little 
library. It makes me think of a poet’s ad- 
monition : 
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“Thou fool! to seek companions in a crowd! 
Into thy room, and there upon thy knees, 
Before thy bookshelves, humbly thank thy 
God, 
That thou hast friends like these.” 


A reference library can be picked up in 
second-hand book stores, and augmented 
from time to time. These are the books that 
most people don’t want, and they can be 
bought for practically nothing. Here, for ex- 
ample, are a dozen good titles for a free 
lance’s shelves—some for reference, and 
some for ideas: Child Guidance, Period Fur- 
niture, Art, Crime, History, Animals, and 
Flowers, Curiosa, and Popular Science, Ar- 
chitecture, Miracles and Economics. 

Get the habit of poking around book 
shops, and make your library pay you divi- 
dends. Recently for one dollar I bought two 
small volumes called “Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty.” In them I have found 
material for three stories, one on Love 
Charms, a second on Kissing, and one on 
the Sad Romances of Amorous Genuises. To 
date, I have made $149 on the investment, 
and the little books still bulge with salable 
passion. 

There is an old medical book called “Curi- 
osities and Anomalies of Medical Science” 
that is rich in stories. “Popular Delusions” 
is another old-timer that has considerable 
marketable material. Fraser’s “Golden 
Bough” should be in the library of every 
feature writer. Books on superstitions and 
folk lore are always good. The late Charles 
Fort collected and published data on phen- 
omena especially adaptable for features. 
Compendiums authored by Will Durant, 
Heinrich Van Loon and H. G. Wells will 
pay for themselves many times over. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s books are good, and so are 
Mark Sullivan’s, Dr. Collins’ and Dr. Fish- 
bein’s. Almost any volume on popular sci- 
ence contains inspiration for features. 

You must have histories of Greece and 
Rome, and America; France under the 
Louis’, and in the days of Napoleon; Italy 
during the Renaissance. “Minute Biograph- 
ies’ and “Minute Stories from the Bible” 
are handy and inexpensive. Once you begin 
collecting for a reference library, you will 
acquire a sense of values, and soon you will 
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be a crafty old bibliomaniac with a bent for 
profit. 


RITING features requires a quite 

W\ different technique from news re- 

porting. In writing features one 
wanders a bit, conversationally, from one 
subject to another. Features are informative 
in a chatty, pleasant way. If the subject is 
scientific, it must be humanized. If it is 
weighty, it is given a light and beguiling 
touch. 

X-ray, for instance, is a fascinating sub- 
ject. But beware of technicalities. You are 
not writing for scientists, but for clerks and 
their girl friends—for stenographers, and 
housekeepers, and truck drivers and chorus 
girls. 

Recently I interviewed a Roentgenologist, 
who talked of wave lengths, and voltage, and 
radiant energy. His experiments were excit- 
ing, but his expositions too learned for the 
supplements. He had X-rayed a dozen eggs, 
and hatched twelve weird chickens. 

“If X-rays can create remarkable plants 
and unfamiliar chicks, mightn’t they produce 
extraordinary human beings?” I asked. “A 
race, perhaps, of super-men?” 

The Roentgenologist shrugged. “We can’t 
experiment with human life,” he said. 

“But you have made giant plants out of 
dwarfs, and given hens three wings. You 
might try your luck with human cells, and 
turn out, a genie, or a monster.” 

“We might,” he conceded. “But we won't.” 

I did a Jules Verne, and submitted it to 
the Roentgenologist for verification. My 
amazing predictions amused him, but he ad- 
mitted that they were within the realm of 
possibility. He okayed the story, and I sold 
it to the Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate. 
Editors like popular science stories, but the 
stories should carry solid scientific sanction. 

Professor Walter Cannon of Harvard is 
a distinguished physiologist who makes 
grand copy. Violent emotions, according to 
Professor Cannon, paralyze peristalsis in the 
alimentary system. That sounds like a medi- 
cal treatise, but re-write the Professor a 
little, and you can sell him almost anywhere. 

Here, for illustration, is your lead: “Keep 
your temper, and keep well! Scenes at the 
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dinner table arrest digestion. Don’t get an- 
gry. If you do, you'll be sick. Dr. Walter 
Cannon, eminent physiologist, declares that 
anger is as deadly as poison. 

“A third of the patients with stomach 
trouble are suffering because of lack of emo- 
tional balance,” says Professor Cannon. “In- 
tense excitement strains the heart, and paral- 
yzes the digestion.” 


EATURE stories are often based on 
| Ee event in the news. For instance, 

Mrs. Jean Nash was chided by a New 
York magistrate for being a very extrava- 
gant woman. The American Weekly prompt- 
ly hung a serial on the affair. Mrs. Nash 
admitted that she was not only extravagant, 
but positively prodigal. She told of her dia- 
mond-heeled slippers, and her gowns of 
golden tissue. She declared that she had 
more shoes than any woman living, and that 
she bought her stockings by the gross, and 
wore them only once. She flaunted her fin- 
ery with abandon, and posed in almost every- 
thing, from negligees to evening wraps. 

Pictures are as important for supplements 
as the story itself. A layout must have “art,” 
as the editors call it. Pretty women make 
excellent art. So do babies. Primitive peo- 
ples, with nose rings, or native weapons, are 
usually good. The duck-billed tribe broke 
into every supplement in the country. Illus- 
trations must be arresting. Semi-nudes are 
popular with the American Weekly, the Sun- 
day supplement used by Hearst’s news- 
papers. 

Another thing the Weekly likes is stories 
on Archeology. Whenever an expedition in 
Africa turns up a good tomb, the Weekly 
has a story on Egyptology, Pre-Historic Cul- 
ture, or Ancient Love Cults. The editor has, 
also, a penchant for Biblical stories. Exca- 
vations in the Holy Land supply much grist 
for his mill. 

In an old book on Embalming, I found a 
story I particularly wanted to write. Warren 
Dawson and E. Elliot Smith, co-authors of 
the book, had unwrapped a thousand mum- 
mies. One day, while they were at work in 
the Cairo Medical School, the late Sir Ar- 
thur Simpson appeared upon the scene. Sir 
Arthur was a professor of midwifery, and 
absorbed in obstetrics. 
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“Have you ever,” he asked, “found a case 
of pregnancy in a mummy?” 

The gentlemen had not. Ancient embalm- 
ers, they explained, usually removed the in- 
ternal organs. While they talked, the scien- 
tists unwrapped a mummy recently brought 
in from the desert. The body, by strange 
coincidence, was that of a young woman 
with arms and skull broken. In three 
months—had she lived—the girl would have 
become a mother. 

In ancient Egypt, unmarried mothers 
were slain by the men of their families. 
Smith and Dawson, reconstructing the trag- 
edy, concluded that the girl had been beaten 
to death, and her body prepared for burial 
without the care ordinarily bestowed upon 
the dead. Here was a murder committed 
three thousand years ago. 

It was a great story, but it had no news 
value. Dawson and Smith were no longer 
in Egypt. Archeological discoveries, that 
season, had been done to death. There was 
no reason for resurrecting the little Egyp- 
tian. For nearly a year I kept the story in 
mind. Then, providentially, a long-ago mur- 
der was discovered, and another ancient 
scandal bared. 

Twenty years ago, Effie Smith of Great 
Plains, Iowa, dropped from sight. The 
neighbors whispered that Effie was in 
trouble, and had run away to hide her shame. 
But the family said she was visiting an aunt 
in New York City. Time passed, and Effie 
was more or less forgotten. Until, one day, 
a human skeleton was found in a gully near 
the Smith farm. There was an investigation, 
and Papa Smith confessed. Effie was going 
to have a baby, and her father had killed her 
with an axe. 

The Smith story furnished my lead. The 
Egyptian girl, the parallel. “Murder Will 
Out!” screamed the head, and the story was 
good for a double truck, which is two pages. 

Reading a supplement is a painless way of 
assimilating “high brow” subjects. The urge 
to learn and know stirs in the dumbest 
breast. The American Weekly, the largest 
supplement in the world, trades cleverly on 
a brilliant editor’s appreciation of “what the 
public wants.” Only a thorough understand- 
ing of humanity, only an unerring grasp of 
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“what interests people and why,” can ex- 
plain the Weekly's enormous circulation. 
Every Sunday this magazine goes into five 
and a half million homes. 

Examine the current number, and see for 
yourself how it humanizes knowledge. Here 
are titles from a recent issue: “Etrurian Art 
from an Etruscan Tomb,” “A New Theory 
of How Man Learned to Talk,” “Ancient 
Christian Mosaics from St. Sophia,’ “The 
Lost Continent of Mu, or the Beginnings of 
Civilization.’ And, for contrast, there are 
“Confessions of a Gunman’s Moll,” and the 
“Amorous Adventures of Eddie Conrad and 
His Lady Friends.” 

Readers eat up culture, in sugar-coated 
doses. But people will always be interested 
in people—their lives, their loves, their trag- 
edies and adventures. On one page, the eter- 
nal triangle. On the next, a scientific story. 
With consummate skill, the Weekly sets 
forth its miscellanies. 

You should not annoy people when you 
tell them things. It is polite to discount 
their ignorance. Talk down to your readers, 
but do it so that they do not know it. Pre- 
tend to refresh their recollection, rather than 
to instruct. Be informative in a chatty, 
breezy way. To be erudite is bad. To be dull 
is worse. 

Recently I wrote a story for the News- 
paper Enterprise Association, on God and 
Science. Before I wrote it, I did consider- 
able reading. It is probable that NEA read- 
ers are not up on the Inquisition. I doubt if 
they are conversant with Jesuit philosophy. 
But in writing my story, I assumed their 
familiarity with subjects of which many of 
us are pretty ignorant. I wrote, for in- 
stance, of Galileo, and did it something like 
this : 

“Galileo, as everybody knows, was haled 

before the Sacred Congregation, and 

tried for heresy, because he said the 
earth revolved about the sun.” 
I mentioned Agnosticism. 
“An agnostic,” I remarked, “is not, as 
some people think, an unbeliever. The 
word is derived from the Greek verb 
gnosco, ‘ know,’ and the prefix A, which 
means ‘not.’ An agnostic is simply one 
who says he does not know. An atheist, 
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as you know, is one who definitely dis- 

believes in God. Etc. . . 

One of my best stories was about Mrs. 
Bevan, “the ugliest woman in the world.” 
Mrs. Bevan was a beautiful woman until she 
contracted a disease known as Acromegaly, 
which made her head, her nose and her feet 
tremendously large. When she had spent all 
her money on doctors, she got a job in a 
circus, with the freaks. 

The story was a pseudo-scientific affair, 
and began something like this: “You hear a 
lot about pituitary glands these days.” It 
might be that my readers had heard nothing, 
and cared less. But that article was an ab- 
sorbingly informative thing, if I do say so. 


RT is always a good subject for the 
A supplements. I did a story recently 
on Paul Ninas, a Post Impressionist, 
home from the West Indies. Mr. Ninas 
thinks that colored women are the most beau- 
tiful of the human race. That was good 
stuff. I told how the heroic proportions of 
the negro appealed to Mr. Ninas’ aesthetic 
sense, and, recently, I was quoting Clive 
Bell on the Aesthetic Hypothesis. (By the 
way, if you are making up a reference li- 
brary, you must include Mr. Bell, so that 
you can write on Art with a semblance of 
authority. ) 

Leads, or introductions, differ in feature 
and news stories. Jn a news story, you sum- 
marize the subject in your first paragraph. 
In a feature story, you bait your reader. You 
catch his attention by telling him something 
startling or amusing. A feature story may 
have a dozen points of interest, and you may 
pick any one of them for your lead. Don’t 
crowd everything you have in the first para- 
graph. 

Take, for example, the story about Mr. 
Ninas. There were a number of possible 
leads. I could have begun with the artist’s 
artistic preference for colored women. I 
might have told of how he had, for a model, 
the most beautiful blonde in Paris, and how 
he determined to find a black beauty to take 
her place. Or I might have told how a 
young New York artist, seeking beauty, 
found a tropical isle, and turned Robinson 
Crusoe. There were many ways of starting 
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the story. But, because I had a startling pic- 
ture of a great dark girl cutting her toe 
nails, I began by focusing attention on the 
picture. 

“See the fat lady with her foot in her lap. 
Her name is Auxanges, which means ‘Of 
the angels,’ and she lives on a little lonely 
island in the West Indies. Her portrait was 
painted by a young man named Paul Ninas, 
whose life is as surprising as his art. Mr. 
Ninas is a Post Impressionist, and Post Im- 
pressionists are a bewildering group. Mr. 
Ninas had rather paint pictures of Auxanges 
than any woman living. He says her Signi- 
ficant Form is fascinating. 

“Significant Form is what you might call 
an Abstract Term, and means a ‘pleasurable 
grouping of line and color,’ or a ‘plastic 
equivalent of realistic form,’ as the Moderns 
ag 

Art, as aired in the supplements, is usu- 
ally bizarre, and your readers, incapable of 
appreciating it, like to have you poke a little 
fun at it. Supplement fans are not persons 
of towering intellects, and you must belittle 
the high-falutin’ Moderns, and take them for 
a bit of a ride, to please your public. 

Alexander Calder, for example, is an in- 
genuous young man who has made money in 
what he calls “wire portraiture.” Calder is 
smart, and he knows the value of publicity. 
When artists take themselves seriously, it 
never does to write flippantly of them, but 
Calder knows his stuff is nutty, and doesn’t 
mind what you say about it. Here, then, was 
my lead: 

“Alexander Calder admits he is nothing 
for your grandmother. 

“*The old folks think I’m crazy,’ he says. 

“Calder and his disciples are sculptors, 
and they do their stuff in wire. 

“ ‘Whatever lovely things they see 

They will not let them be. 
They fiddle with the acts of God, 
And make them look exceeding odd.’ ” 

You wouldn’t want to write that way 
about a sensitive soul who thought wire 
sculptoring was a great Art. It is all right 
to treat some people and some subjects with 
levity, but on the whole you must observe 
decent decorum. A good rule is never to 
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write anything which might offend nice 
people. 

Scholarly volumes, re-written for people 
who seldom read books, often make good 
copy. The late Gamaliel Bradford wrote de- 
lightfully of famous women. Mr. Bradford 
lived in my town, and I asked him if I might 
use chapters from “Daughters of Eve,’ on 
Ninon de Lenclos, George Sand and Cath- 
arine of Russia. My story was called “A 
New Analysis of Success in Love.” A sub- 
head announced that “The Man Who Knows 
More About Women Than Any Living Per- 
son Recounts the Love Lives of Three No- 
torious Ladies.” 

The lead went like this: “Are you the sort 
of girl whom men pass by? Is your heart 
hungry for affection? Then, Sad Sister, 
listen to Gamaliel Bradford.” 

It was rather spicy, and I was afraid that 
Mr. Bradford might be offended. I sent him 
a proof sheet, and asked that he make what- 
ever changes he wished. Mr. Bradford was 
a shy, self-conscious person, and a great 
gentleman. The idea of being exploited as 
a man who knew a great deal about women 
amused him, and he declared that he would 
not for worlds change a single word. 

When Yvette Guilbert published her me- 
moirs in Paris, I translated the book, and 
played up the best chapters. Yvette was 
merciless to her American hosts, scornful of 
our culture, impatient with our manners. 
The book was a poor seller, and I doubt if 
Madame made more on it than I did. The 
Newspaper Enterprise Association paid me 
$250 for two double trucks. 

Interviews with distinguished people make 
copy for the more dignified supplements. I 
frequently sell Roger W. Babson on subjects 
ranging from Prosperity to Religion. 

Toyokiko Kagawa, Christian reformer 
and novelist of Japan, is the gentleman I 
thought you wouldn’t know. Kagawa has 
been good for several stories. 

Historical articles are salable when you 
can give them a good news lead. During 
Boston’s Tercentenary I sold stories on 
Quakers and Witches, and New England 
Graveyards, and Concord Philosophers. 


Almost everybody likes to read about ani- 
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mals, and ever so many people like to read 
about flowers. Nature stories should be dra- 
matic. Arthur C. Pillsbury gives whiskey to 
roses, and when they become listless, admin- 
isters strychnine to pep them up. Flowers 
respond, he says, exactly like human beings 
—and that, of course, is a story. 

Women are always interested in their fig- 
ures and complexions. Edna de Wolf Hop- 
per told me how she kept her weight down. 
Tawheada, the belle of Cairo, told me how 
she keeps hers up. Edna weighed 100 
pounds, and Tawheada 300, plus. Together, 
they made a very nice feature, with plenty 
of art. Beauty stories are almost always 
salable. Helena Rubinstein, world authority 
on cosmetics, is an excellent source for arti- 
cles on beauty culture. It’s a good ad tie-up, 
too, you know. 


appreciation of dramatic values to write 
for the supplements. Discrimination 
comes with experience. There are subjects 


|: is necessary, I think, to have a certain 


which make good “shorts,” but would not ° 


work into page features. I know, for in- 
stance, of a turtle which visits the beautiful 
garden of my friend, Mr. Thomas Donahue 
at Newton Lower Falls, Mass., between the 
seventh and the tenth of each June. For 
twenty years, she has come up from the 
Charles River, and laid six to eight dozen 
eggs under Mr. Donahue’s loveliest iris—al- 
ways in the second week of June. Then she 
waddles back to the river. It is a very nice 
little story, but not good for 2000 words. 

You must cultivate a sense of values. The 
best way to find out what supplement editors 
want is to read their stuff. Study feature 
technique. And study humanity. The slo- 
gan of a successful editor is “Give the public 
what it wants.” Find out what the public 
wants, and then write it so that they can 
understand it, and like it. 

Here are some suggestions for features 
that are perennially good. 

Exploration and Adventure—Interviews 
with explorers home from far-away places. 
Not dull tales of climbing mountains, and 
fording rivers, but stories of incredible peo- 
ples, and wild animals, and strange customs. 
Holiday Stories—Supplements use stories 
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for Christmas and New Year’s, for Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, and Valentine’s 
Day. For St. Patrick’s Day, and April 
Fool’s Day, and Memorial Day. For Thanks- 
giving, and Mother’s Day, and, once in a 
while, for Father’s Day. In submitting these, 
you should do it three months in advance, 
and, of course, they must be written in an 
original way. 

Budgeting—Almost everybody is budget- 
conscious these days. You might tell them 
how to get married on $35 a week. Or how 
to have a baby on the deferred payment 
plan. Or even how to keep out of debt by 
careful planning. 

Prohibition—How it changed America. 

Fashion Forecasts—Style stories are good 
four times a year. Get a stylist to predict 
the season’s trends. Fashions for men make 
an occasional story. 

Interviews with Famous People—States- 
men, politicians, economists, professors, au- 
thors, and clergymen. You will have to make 
them talk on a subject of particular or timely 
interest. And if they haven’t good ideas for 
copy, you will have to provide the inspira- 
tion. Be careful, in this case, that you do 
not misquote. 

Stories About Popular Idols—Celebrities 
at home. The fads and foibles of movie 
stars, radio entertainers, athletes, and people 
in the news. Their ideas, if any, on love are 
usually salable. 

Modern Art—Photography, painting, home 
decoration, architecture — almost anything 
that will supply you with illustrations. 

Gardens — Tips for amateur gardeners 
makes a good Spring-time story, if you give 
it an original slant, and make it really 
helpful. 

Making Money—Any time you can write 
an inspirational story on this subject, you 
can make some money for yourself. You 
might tell how busy housekeepers have 
earned tidy little sums at home. Of invalids 
who have become self-supporting. Of young 
people who have worked their way through 
school. Naturally you will have to know 
what you are talking about. 

Society Stories—People love to hear of 
the doings of society, particularly the foolish 
doings. They like to read about Mrs. Money- 
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bag’s golden bath tub, and how the police 
were called to Glory Giddy’s coming-out 
party. 

Collegiate Stories—College scandals make 
good feature stories, and, once in a while, a 
really solid story, based on student self-help, 
co-operative housekeeping, or something of 
the sort. 

Circus Stories—Stories about the freaks, 
or the animals, or romance under the tents. 
A circus story always has plenty of “art.” 

Zoos—Baby animals, and family life in 
the zoo, makes a nice feature, if you can do 
it well. Writing a good animal story is 
difficult. 

What I Like in a Woman. Or What I 
Hate in a Woman. Or Both—Interview a 
famous man on this, and you can sell it al- 
most anywhere. Then ask a famous lady 
the same questions about a man. Or you 
might get a concensus of masculine and fem- 
inine opinion. 

Inventions—People are always inventing 
wonderful things, like the young engineer 
who fashioned a respirator to save the lives 
of infantile paralysis victims. There is a 
real thrill in this sort of a story, and a wide- 
spread market for it. 

Criminology—Anyone who can talk au- 
thoritatively about criminals, and how they 
get that way, will make a story for you. 

Divorces—The more sensational better, 
and of no particular value unless the prin- 
cipals are well known. 

Ghost Stories—These have been so over- 
done, you must find a really good one. But 

if it is good, it will sell. People love eerie 
tales. 

Murders—An unusual murder will often 
sell—not just a shooting, but a really fancy 
murder. It must be “different,” of course. 

Perfumes—There is fascinating material 
for a glamorous feature on perfumes, and I 
have never seen it really well done. 

Superstitions—The superstitions of for- 
eign peoples, or country people, or actors, or 
athletes is usually a story. In fact, there are 
half a dozen stories in superstitions. 

Witchcraft—You will probably need some- 
thing in the news on which to hang this one. 
It is seldom good policy to pick a story out 
of the ages. From time to time, there are 
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brief foreign despatches of the burning of 
an alleged witch. Use that for your lead, 
and then hark back to Salem, and Europe in 
the Middle Ages. 

Fortune Tellers—There is often a story 
in the gullibility of the simple, and the ways 
of the seers. A case in court—persecution 
of a charlatan—would give you something to 
start on. 

Educational—Educators are always up to 
something, and every one who has a child 
will be curious about the latest methods for 
his upbringing. On a story like this, a big 
name will sell better than an unimportant 
one, so pick your educator with care. Child 
guidance stories usually find a market, and 
stories about babies are popular. 

Incubator Babies — Everybody loves a 
baby, and baby pictures are adorable. There 
is often a story in a Lying-In hospital. If 
you hear of a famous woman having a 
feather-weight baby, use that for a lead, and 
dig up some facts on premature infants. 

Strange Accidents—You can get this one 
from an insurance company. It has been 
done before, but it is always good, if you 
get new stuff. 

Astronomy—Astronomers and their dis- 
coveries make excellent copy, if you know 
how to write a popular science story. 

Numerology—Many really famous people 
were failures until they took up numerology, 
and changed their names in order to change 
their luck. 

Questionnaires — Someone is_ always 
launching a questionnaire. Gather a num- 
ber, and make a game of them. This is a fea- 
ture that will appeal to any editor who can 
vision his subscribers around the dining 
room table, with his paper spread out in 

front of them, working the old question- 
naires. 

Love—Heine and Emerson both remarked 
that love is the most attractive word in any 
language. Almost anything will sell—books, 
plays, movies — even poems —if the word 
“Love” is used for a bait. Young love, old 
love, marriage, divorce, trial marriage, tri- 
angles, jungle passion—even love among the 
Eskimos—whenever you can write a good 
love feature, you can sell it. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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How To Analyze 





Your Manuscript 


By Joun GALLISHAW 





analysis. The first of these is to break 

up the story into its component parts. 
The original meaning of the word was to 
“loosen-up” ; and it comes from two Greek 
words, “ana,” meaning “up,” and “luein,” 
meaning “to loose.” This “loosening up” or 
separating the whole into its parts is what 
most people think of when they talk of mak- 
ing an analysis; and because of this, they 
don’t get very far. 

The second phase of analysis consists of 
examining each of these parts so loosened 
up to see if it contributes as it should to the 
whole story. A great many writers can 
“loosen-up” a short story to the point where 
they are able to say with certainty that “The 
Ending runs from here on,” or “the Begin- 
ning stops here,” or “Between these two 
points is the Body.” And even though they 
are able to say that one of these great divi- 
sions is not satisfactory, they are unable to 
say what is wrong, and—what is worse— 
they know no certain way of amending it. 

There are three reasons which, more than 
any others, cause the rejection of a manu- 
script. I am assuming that your manuscript 
does not suffer from stylistic defects; if it 
does, what you need to know is composi- 
tion, and you’re not far enough along in the 
craftsmanship of your profession to consider 
any analysis. Those three reasons are: first, 
that the material or the treatment—the au- 
thor’s approach—antagonizes the editor or 
makes the editor feel that the readers 
wouldn’t want the story. There is only one 
correction for that; that is the re-education 
of the author; analysis won’t cure that. 

Second: undramatic spots in the story. 
This can be cured by analysis, analysis in its 
first phase. When the story is broken down 


Tests are two phases of making an 
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or “loosened up” into its parts, each part 
can be examined separately and if it is not 
dramatic, it can be made dramatic. The test 
is a very simple one. If the unit contains a 
clash of forces, it is inherently dramatic. If 
it does not contain such a clash it must bor- 
row drama from the story as a whole and 
must contain Bad News. These two ingredi- 
ents may be contained in one unit, but if the 
unit is to be dramatic it must contain at least 
one of these ingredients. If it doesn’t it 
should be eliminated. 

Third: a failure to achieve Rising Drama. 
This is where analysis enters upon its second 
phase, and is concerned more than anything 
else with the Ending of the story, that large 
major division of the story which contains 
within itself three subdivisions : 

1. A struggle of contending forces. 

2. The evidence of the victory of one of 

these forces. 

3. Whatever Sequel or Disclosure ensues. 

One of the reasons writers have so much 
difficulty in making analyses of their own or 
other writers’ stories is that the whole trend 
of their training is to so construct their 
stories that analysis will be difficult. When 
we talk of “the art that conceals art” we 
mean the skilful concealing of the joints, 
most good writers being able to weld the 
parts of a story together so skilfully that 
they appear to be jointless. Nowhere is this 
so much the case as in the Ending; because 
there are so many devices which a skilled 
writer can use effectively that the inexpert 
analyst is bewildered. Chief among these is 
the reversal of order in presenting the 
struggle and the evidence of victory. Next 
is the omission of the struggle completely 
through the device of the “reported Ending.” 

The first of these devices—the reversal of 
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order—is employed most effectively when 
the struggle is an inner struggle. The person 
torn between two courses of action is not 
shown in the process of being so torn. In- 
stead, the result of that struggle is shown, 
and there follows an explanation of the 
struggle that took place before the final vic- 
tory was assured. It is a fact that very few 
writers are capable of rendering an inner 
struggle so that it is dramatically interesting. 
The value of being able to make a correct 
analysis is, to such writers, incalculable. 
Once having determined that the undramatic 
portion of the story—the portion that slows 
it up and makes it dull reading—is the strug- 
gle in the Ending ; they can reverse the order 
and instead of striving for the kind of drama 
that comes from a dramatic struggle of 
forces, they can substitute for it that kind 
of drama which is achieved by taking the 
reader by surprise. 


AVING learned to analyze their 
H stories they soon learn that there 

are certain definite patterns into 
which stories fall and that each pattern lends 
itself most readily to a special kind of treat- 
ment that will achieve Rising Drama in that 
pattern. It may be quite unsuitable to an- 
other pattern. There is one pattern of story 
to which this treatment of reversal lends it- 
self quite definitely; in fact it is about the 
only treatment that will achieve Rising 
Drama. That is the pattern of story in which 
the Ending is achieved by the use of an indi- 
vidual skill or capacity which is demonstrated 
in solitude. The fact that the thing has been 
done is what will cause the shock of dramatic 
surprise. To show the details of its per- 





formance would be dull. The O. Henry 
story, The Last Leaf, is an example of this. 
The old painter, finding that the girl who 
had said she would live until the last leaf 
fell from the wall outside her bedroom win- 
dow, goes outside in the cold and paints a 
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last leaf so realistically that it gives the illu- 
sion of reality. He brings about the ending 
by this capacity which is individual to him. 
Yet it could not have held the attention of 
the reader as a dramatic spectacle if the old 
man had been shown doing the painting. 

This device is most commonly used in the 
“Fixer” type of story, in which someone is 
called in to save someone from disaster. The 
ordinary detective stories, in which the de- 
tective turns suddenly and says “arrest that 
man,” is a “Fixer” pattern, in which the 
Ending is brought about by ingenuity. The 
explanation comes after the shock of sur- 
prise. In short, then, whenever the details 
of the final struggle are not in themselves 
sufficiently dramatic or when they require 
too many details to justify a complete in- 
clusion, either the reversed order of victory 
first and explanation afterwards or the omis- 
sion of the struggle completely in favor of a 
reported ending will be the devices to em- 
ploy. 

All analysis consists of the ability to make 
the distinction between those three subdivi- 
sions of the Ending: 

1. A Struggle of Contending forces. 

2. The evidence of the victory of one of 

these forces. 

3. Whatever Sequel or Disclosure ensues. 
The value of this knowledge is beyond all 
estimate. Without it a writer is groping; 
with it the road is clear. The final blow of 
a conflict, the final speech of an argument 
may be the evidence that the conflict is over 
with the victory conceded to one opponent. 
Yet, unless the distinction is made between 
the Struggle and The Evidence of Victory, 
that final speech or action is likely to be in- 
cluded in the Struggle by the inexpert 
analyst. 

It may be that the difficulty which the 
analyst finds is in distinguishing between 
The Evidence of Victory and the Sequel or 
Disclosure. This is because skilful crafts- 
manship conceals the joints; and frequently 
this craftsmanship is so unconscious that the 
writer himself could not make a correct 
analysis. 

In “The Last Leaf,” for example, the Re- 
ported Ending is the knowledge conveyed 
after the event that the old painter had 
painted the leaf; but the Sequel is that in 
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doing so he contracted pneumonia and died. 
The test is in the time sequence. The Sequel 
deals with matters that come in time se- 
quence, after the Evidence of Victory. The 
value of analysis is in being able to deter- 
mine whether or not the struggle or the ac- 
tion which brought about the victory is suffi- 
ciently dramatic to warrant inclusion. Fre- 
quently it is better omitted, so that there is 
no slump in dramatic value. 

Dramatic intensity is achieved by the con- 
viction that the forces which the reader does 
not wish to win are almost certain to win. 
To the extent to which this conviction is fos- 
tered there is Rising Drama. Therefore, the 
minute this conviction is allowed to weaken, 
there is Falling Drama. It is simple to see 
therefore that the action of the “Fixer” 
when he sets out on his final undisturbed 
overcoming of the undesirable force is less 
dramatic than action which went before and 
which led the reader to believe that only 
frustration and disaster for the likeable 
actor was in store. 


In short, if there is not a dramatic struggle 
or bad news the unit does not contribute 
enough to be included. If it is something 
that must be included for plausibility, then 
something must be withheld in order that 
the reader may not lose interest through his 
conviction that there is nothing more to fear. 


O far we have been talking about the 
S story which is correct in its pattern, 

containing narrative and dramatic un- 
ity, but failing in dramatic intensity in the 
Ending so that there is a sense of Falling in- 
stead of Rising Drama. Such a story is easy 
enough to analyze and easy enough to amend. 
But there is another kind of story for the 
amendment of which a knowledge of analy- 
sis is essential. 

This is the story which contains Rising 
Drama but which leaves the reader disap- 
pointed. All the units are dramatic in them- 
selves, and each is more dramatic than the 
one preceding. Or it may be that the final 
scene is a very dramatic scene, and the early 
scenes drag somewhat. The total effect of 
the story is to leave the reader feeling that 
it is “machine made.” This is usually a 
story in which the emphasis which should be 
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placed on the drama of character is mistak- 
enly placed on the drama of action. 


ERE is an example: 
H A man, railroaded to prison for 
a crime he did not commit has been 
treated brutally by a certain keeper. He has 








worked out a method of escape which will 
leave the keeper convicted of negligence if 
not of collusion. His escape will be complete 
once he crosses a border. 

Let us consider the story from the point 
where the man is within easy distance of a 
waiting automobile, or an aeroplane that will 
whirl him across the border into safety. One 
obstacle alone has to be overcome. He has 
to wriggle through some corn to a certain 
point and give an agreed signal. To his dis- 
may he discovers that he has been followed 
by the keeper’s dog to whom he has been 
kind. The prisoner urges the dog, a very in- 
telligent animal, to return; the dog slinks 
back dejectedly, just as the keeper comes in 
sight ; and the keeper, believing that the dog 
has abandoned the chase because no trace is 
available, takes out his disappointment by 
thrashing the animal brutally. 

The prisoner’s gorge rises at this; and al- 
though he is within sight of success, he goes 
back and attacks the brutal keeper. A fight 
follows. Reinforcements arrive and the 
prisoner is dragged back to his confinement. 
It is later disclosed that he is to be freed; 
just why is not now important; although a 
plausible reason could easily be invented. 

How would you go about analyzing that 
Ending, keeping in mind that your purpose 
in doing so is to determine what dramatic 
values to play up. Let us consider the End- 
ing to be that portion which begins with the 
keeper thrashing the dog. 

All analysis is done Chinese-fashion. You 
begin at the last line and not at the first. 
You will find that the portion of the Ending 
which makes the Disclosure that the prisoner 





































































is to be freed after all is so obviously the 
Sequel that you can dispose of that at once. 

You come then, still going backward, of 
course, to the evidence that the keeper and 
his reinforcements have been victorious over 
the escaping prisoner. Going back just be- 
yond that you come to the physical conflict 
between the two men. 

The dragging off of the prisoner to jail 
would appear to be the evidence of the keep- 
er’s victory; and with equal conviction you 
would identify the fight between the two 
men as the struggle of contending forces. 
These deductions seem so natural that no 
others suggest themselves. 


said that the harm wasn’t done in this 

world by people not knowing things so 
much as by their knowing things that “ain’t 
so.” These deductions “ain’t so.” 

The forces which are actually contending 
in that story are not the keeper and the pri- 
soner ; they are not visible forces. They are 
inner forces. In fact the minute you begin 
any scientific analysis or “loosening-up” of 
the ultimate small units of a story, you dis- 
cover that in almost all stories, although 
there appears to be a visible outer struggle, 
what you are really observing is the evidence 
than an inner struggle has taken place and 
that one force is victorious. 

What is misleading is that frequently the 
speech or act follows this inner struggle so 
swiftly that it appears to merge into it and 
often is an expression of the inner conflict. 
“Get out, I’m having all I can do to keep 
from throttling you,” is an example of a 
speech that is such an expression. 

The expression of anger in physical attack 
is so natural a phenomenon that in the out- 
lined story we have been examining the fight 
with the keeper seemed a natural expression 
of the anger that seized the prisoner upon 
seeing the dog beaten. But in this special in- 
stance it is a pure coincidence. The evidence 
of the victory was in the convict’s going 
back. And the forces that were engaged in 
the struggle were inner forces. There was 
a sharp but not easily distinguishable divid- 
ing line between the hidden sources of con- 
duct and the conduct itself. 

You can never be an analyst, and you can 


[’ was Artemus Ward, I believe, who 
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never be writer until you know this secret: 
It is not conduct that concerns you, but the 
secret springs of conduct. It is not what an 
actor does but the force within him that com- 
pels him to do it that must be your interest 
both analytically and creatively. Applying 
this to the case we have been analyzing you 
will see that what made this actor an indi- 
vidual was that his gorge rose at cruelty and 
made him go back to the keeper, forsaking 
his attempt to escape, abandoning the pur- 
pose which had hitherto directed all his ac- 
tions. Or reversing the order, what he did 
was to abandon his purpose, and what com- 
pelled him to do it was that his gorge rose at 
the sight of the keeper’s brutality. 

And, seeing this, the pattern of the story 
emerges as a conflict not between two men 
but between two forces within the same man. 
One of these forces is the living and surging 
anger aroused by cruelty. What is the other 
inner force? In answering that question we 
come to the very kernel of what constitutes 
fiction. 

Fiction is a war of advisers, or a war of 
compulsions. One of these advisers or com- 
pulsions is the Restraint imposed by a Pur- 
pose. It insists that the actor shall adhere to 
a plan that will achieve that purpose, and 
will not be diverted from it. Opposed to 
this are opposing forces which seek to batter 
down the strength of that obsession to suc- 
ceed, to weaken that tenacity of purpose by 
opposition or discouragement. In its simplest 
manifestation we have trial of strength be- 
tween two men, two prize-fighters, for ex- 
ample, two lumber-jacks. No hesitations, no 
doubts, intervene to check the tenacity with 
which each tries to batter down the other. 
But this is only another way of saying that 
only in the most rudimentary form of fiction 
is there complete absence of an inner 
struggle. 

In all stories worthy of the name of “char- 
acter” stories there is continuous or sporadic 
conflict between the tenacity of adhering to 
the plan dictated by Purpose on the one hand 
and inner forces that seek or tend to weaken 
that tenacity. In this instance of the prisoner 
the conflict is between the urgings of his pur- 
pose to escape on the one hand and the surg- 
ing anger on the other. These two, the Re- 
straint urged by Purpose and the Explosion 
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or Weakening urged by Emotion—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred furnish more 
interesting conflict than do outer and visible 
forces. The result of such inner conflict is 
Conduct. 

But the impulse of a writer is to have 
visible conflict. He is often misled by what 
appears to be an emphasis upon physical con- 
flict or violent physical effort in a first rate 
“character” story. He therefore emphasizes 
this sort of interest in a story which he fond- 
ly believes to be similar. For, it is a curious 
and a tantalizing fact that although the treat- 
ment of the rudimentary action story is very 
different from the treatment of the “char- 
acter” story, it must not appear to the reader 
to be different. If it appears to him to be 
different, it is likely to appear to him to be 
dull. And the reader is right. The “char- 
acter” story must have everything else the 
action story has, and something besides, pe- 
culiarly its own. 

The character story has an additional 
actor. 

The action story has an Actor A who is 
the chief actor. Opposed to Actor A is a 
powerful and usually sinister force who is 
Actor B. The conflicts and tests of strength 
are between these two or their representa- 
tives; and this includes the final dramatic 
struggle. Actor A is spurred to action by 
the compulsion of a driving purpose or pro- 
gram. Actor B is spurred to action by an 
equally compelling counter-purpose or pro- 
gram. In general it is safe to say that narra- 
tive unity comes from the reader’s knowl- 
edge of Actor A’s program and that dram- 
atic unity comes from the reader’s knowledge 
of Actor B’s counter program. Now let us 
see how the “character” story differs from 
this. 

We find the same Actor A, spurred on by 
a similar driving purpose. We find a sinister, 
vindictive, powerful force who appears upon 
first examination to be Force B. But he is 
so only to the inexpert analyst. The real op- 
posing force is an inner one—some explosive 
or defeatist factor, quick-temper, resentment 
at injustice, pride, fear, the well-known in- 
feriority complex—anything which will en- 
gage in conflict with his purpose. And the 
vindictive actor who appeared at first to be 
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Actor B, is merely Actor C who acts as a 
“prodder.” His job in the story is to set up 
those conflicts. 


must keep this distinction in mind; you 

must learn to discriminate between at- 
tacks by a vindictive force which are actual 
conflicts with A and are justified by their 
own dramatic intensity and those attacks 
upon A which are introduced to set up those 
conflicts within. You must not allow that 
“prodder” to be more than a “prodder.” If 
you do, he’ll be usurping the interest at the 
time the real opponents—the inner forces— 
should be clashing. 

Yet, on the other hand, when you find 
these inner struggles appearing to drag, your 
analytical ability must come into play as a 
servant to your creative ability. You have 
probably given too much work to A and B 
forces, whereas you could have handed over 
some of it to this “prodder” who is now 
Actor C. What you will do then is this. You 
will, whenever you find that the Stimulus 
which sets up this inner conflict is an inani- 
mate one, change it to an animate “prodder.” 
In that way you achieve the appearance of a 
visible conflict, whereas you convey to the 
reader what you have really set out to con- 
vey, the knowledge of character conflicts. 

It might be said that this applies very 
well to stories of Purpose, but has no bearing 
upon stories of Decision in which no Pur- 
pose exists. What, may be asked, is the good 
of this knowledge if the analysis discloses 
that the Problem is not one of Purpose, but 
of Decision. As a matter of fact, it is in re- 
deeming the story of Decision from dullness 
that a knowledge of analysis is of the utmost 
value. If you think of that violent actor C, 
who is a “prodder,” and amend your concept 
of him so that he is less violent and vindic- 
tive, you make him still intent upon bending 
A to his will: but instead of being a “prod- 
der,” he is an “Adviser.” Fiction, it is 
worth repeating, is a war of Advisers. He 
advises one course, some other adviser ad- 
vises another. 

Yet here the fundamental considerations 
are the same. One adviser suggests restraint ; 
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and other house- 
hold _bric-a-brac 
sold to you at 10 cents per detachable item. 
If you did, you’re just among a million. 

And among the other things which you 
were not buying but would buy if it were 
displayed were magazines. So reasoned a 
bright young lady who promptly sold to 
Woolworth the idea of selling magazines 
through their stores whose literature would 
appease Woolworth customers and whose 
advertisements would tie in with Woolworth 
products. Thus do brilliant minds compose 
themselves today; working to sell to the 
great lower middle class. 

Of the four magazines born in the Wool- 
worth idea (which was immediately imitated 
by almost every other general merchandise 
chain store; Modern Magazines, Futura 
Publications et sequel) were a movie, detec- 
tive, love, and home magazine. Thus all 
branches of general public reading taste were 
blithely covered at one full swoop. Of the 
four magazines, The Home Magazine is the 
most concentrated, definite, ingratiating bid 
for mass buying power, reading appeal, and 
large circulation. An intelligent study of it 
is a lesson in today’s publishing psychology. 

Its appeal is predominantly youthful, but 
its viewpoint is broad. The scope of its fic- 











The Home Magazine 


By Aucust LENNIGER 





tion covers the wide range from stories of 
adolescent home-life problems through con- 
ventional young romance to semi-sophisti- 
cated marital tangles. It is addressed to a 
democratic, middle-class audience. It re- 
flects wholesome optimism and faith in the 
Cinderella theme which motivates almost all 
of our popular fiction. 

There are subjects for stories likely to in- 
terest The Home Magazine all around you. 
Glance out of your window, or close your 
eyes a moment and think. Last night the 
young girl who lives across the street had a 
party. There was dancing, and music and 
laughter. And singing that kept you awake 
till two a. m. But the young chap next door 
hadn’t gone . . . you had glimpsed him sit- 
ting alone in the dark of his own porch 
watching the gaiety unobserved. Here’s a 
story—if you will exercise your imagination 
a bit. 

Or the young couple who last month took 
the vacant apartment in the house on the 
corner. Yesterday a van from a furniture 
house moved out their piano . . . Or the 
young fellow down the block who works 
after high school and Saturday and who has 
just acquired a battered Model T .. . Or 
even that item in the paper about young Mrs. 
Brown filing suit for divorce—and you had 
always thought them such an ideal couple. 
These, and innumerable other little incidents 
in lives of people you know can be moulded 
into good stories. 

The Home Magazine is one of the Tower 
Magazines and is sold exclusively through 
the Woolworth Stores. In the October issue 
we find two short stories dealing with adol- 
escents, one mystery romance, one emotional 
love story dealing with foreign-extraction 
characters in an American setting, one light, 
mildly humorous romance, one mildly-sophis- 


























































ticated after-marriage problem story, one 
father-and-son short story, and one short 
story for young children. But let us look at 
them a bit closer, consider their plots and 
treatment. 

A Knight Should Ride by Virginia Lee is 
a rather unusually powerful story for one 
dealing with adolescent characters. The au- 
thor certainly knows her characters inti- 
mately, and she puts them across with real 
emotional effect. There are some excellent 
lessons in fiction technique in its plotting 
and particularly in its presentation. 


Francie, the thirteen-year-old heroine, 
couldn’t understand why Dad was so strict 
with her seventeen-year-old brother Paul. 
“It gave her a warm, fuzzy feeling in her 
stomach when she thought about how much 
Dad loved her. There wasn’t anything he 
could think of he didn’t want to doa for her. 
But Dad and Paul—they seemed almost like 
strangers to each other.” 


Consider these three sentences picked out 
of a paragraph of the heroine’s retrospect. 
Isn’t the expression of these thoughts ex- 
actly like thirteen? These little touches go 
so far to make a story completely con- 
vincing ! 

Francie knows that Paul has been suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex in regard to 
Sally Sweetland since Babe Hayword had 
been paying attention to her. Babe also was 
seventeen, but he had a car and a tuxedo. 
Paul lately had been paying a good deal of 
attention to Gloria Smith, and Francie knew 
he wouldn’t be hanging around Gloria if he 
didn’t feel unworthy of Sally. Francie sup- 
posed it was sort of natural that Grand- 
mother and Dad shouldn’t understand. 

As the story opens Francie witnesses Paul 
give Babe Hayward a hand pushing his car 
out of a snowdrift. Babe treats Paul pat- 
ronizingly while Sally does her best to be 
friendly, hinting that she hasn’t seen him for 
a long time. “See you soon, Paul?” Sally 
asks as the car pulls away. Paul ducks his 
cap in stiff acknowledgment. 

Francie trys to tactfully refrain from em- 
barrassing Paul by any mention of the inci- 
dent when they are alone. But let us stop 
here a moment and study this understanding 
exchange of conversation in which the au- 
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thor effectively suggests between the lines 
how much Paul has been hurt: 

“Where are you going—home?” Francie asked 
hopefully, although she more than half guessed his 
errand. 

His expression altered, became sullen. 

“Mind your own business,” he said and then 
seemed to relent. “Give me your skates and I’li 
get ’em sharpened.” 

“Nope,” she declined, “they’re too blooming sharp 
now. Near busted my nose this afternoon.” 

He turned on his heel and his long legs quickened 
their stride. With an ache she watched him go. He 
was so good-looking and nice. Lots nicer than that 
big mouth. Babe. Something must be done. 

Doesn’t this sound just exactly like brother 
and sister would speak and act under the 
circumstances? Artificiality in these respects 
is one of the most common reasons why some 
manuscripts fail. 

Well, to get back to our story, Francie 
does do something about it! She visits the 
local used-car emporium. She sees a coupe 
for $65 spot cash. But counting her last 
nickel she had only $38.75 in her bank and 
her birthday is three weeks off. A mechanic 
asks her if she is thinking of investing. 
Francie confides in him. “It’s to be sort of 
a present for my brother Paul. You see, he’s 
seventeen and a fellow is a little out of luck 
if he doesn’t have transportation.” 

Amused, but realizing her intentions are 
serious, the young mechanic politely agrees. 
Francie confides further. Although she has 
only about $39 she would have enough in 
about three weeks; she’d pay the balance due 
as soon as she got it, or he’d get the car back. 
Questioned further, Francie reveals that her 
Dad is strict. When he was young boys 
didn’t go chasing around the country in auto- 
mobiles with girls. He doesn’t realize how 
hard it is for Paul with all the other fellows 
having cars. 

The young man is sympathetic. His older 
brother owns a garage, he explains. But 
he’ll try to persuade him to accept the terms 
Francie has suggested. Francie walks away 
on a pink cloud. 

On her way home Francie sees Paul walk- 
ing with his arm around Gloria Smith. 
Francie manages to slip by unnoticed. She 
remembers the dreadful quarrel Paul had 
had with Grandmother about Gloria, when 
Grandmother had said Gloria was a hussy. 
When she gets home Grandmother cross- 
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examines Francie. “Was Paul skating at the 
club pond this afternoon?” she demands, 
much too casually. Francie manages to 
evade the issue without deliberately lying. 
The phone interrupts. Francie answers; it 
is Dad saying he won’t be home. Francie 
carefully weighs her father. He drove him- 
self like a slave master and Francie was his 
one weakness. He had turned to the year- 
old Francie when her mother died and found 
comfort. And he didn’t seem to realize that 
she was growing up. Paul was shy and sen- 
sitive, but Dad ruled him with an iron dis- 
cipline. “Learn to be a man!” Dad frequent- 
ly admonished him. But Francie knew Paul 
was manly and wished she could make Dad 
see that he needed praise and affection as a 
plant needs water and sunshine. 

Notice how convincingly the author han- 
dles the following scene, and at the same 
time builds suspense: 

“Daddy says to tell you he won’t be home,” she 
said breathlessly, “and Grandmother, could we call 
up Sally and ask her if she’d like to come over 
later and make fudge? I'll clean up the kitchen 
afterwards so Willie May won't get sore.” She 
faltered and then added with a rush, “Paul likes 
Sally.” 

Mrs. Sievewright’s white, manicured hand shook 
ever so slightly as she turned over the papers. 

“Francie, you’re too young to understand such 
things,” the other woman’s tones seemed queer, 
almost as if she were on the verge of tears, “but 
I hardly think Paul’s other associates would rec- 
ommend him to a daughter of Mrs. Sweetland.” 

Francie took a long breath. She had never be- 
fore been impudent to her Grandmother. She moved 
her feet wide apart and held up her chin to keep it 
from quivering. 

“Boloney!” she said firmly and then as the as- 
tonished Mrs. Sievewright dropped her glasses, she 
repeated in clear tones, “Boloney!” and turning on 
her heel walked out of the room. 

And now, watch closely and see how this 
crisis is intensified and suspense brought to 
the point of apprehension a few paragraphs 
further on, when Francie is trying to com- 
fort Paul in his room: 

“There’s nothing anyone can do now,” he spoke 
with a kind of savage hopelessness. “She (Grand- 
mother) went into Jake’s after her old bridge party 
this afternoon and told him if he didn’t fire Gloria 
she’d have the Woman’s Civic Club get up a peti- 
tion to have his license taken away. Jake fired 
Gloria and they’ve got five kids at home. It’s all 
on account of me.” 

Francie is shocked at this new calamity. 
She knows it’s the worst thing Grandmother 
could have done. Paul now would be more 
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drawn to Gloria. Dad and Grandmother 
simply couldn’t understand that even if they 
did live in a nice house. Paul hadn’t even 
been allowed to use Grandmother’s expen- 
sive sedan the night he took Sally to the class 
play. And although Sally had been such a 
good scout about going on the interruban 
electric Francie knew that Sally’s mother 
had made uncomplimentary remarks about 
Sally having to walk six blocks in a long 
party dress during rain. After that, Paul 
hadn’t invited Sally to anything again. 

Francie tries ineffectually to comfort him, 
and Paul confides that he often wonders if 
Dad doesn’t hate him. 


Next morning Francie goes to her father’s 
office in Chicago. She is torn by doubts. 
She knows he will be shocked to think she 
knows the things she must tell him. Dad is 
delighted to see her. Thinks she has come on 
a shopping tour. After hedging a bit, Francie 
blurts, “Instead of taking me to the movies 
tonight I want you to go and buy Paul a 
tux !” 

Shocked at first, Dad takes refuge in de- 
manding crossly if Paul had put her up to 
this. Francie, despite herself, here breaks 
down and cries. And soon Dad has the 
whole story. Mr. Sievewright is hurt. But 
he leaves his office at once and buys all the 
things Francie said Paul needed, even the 
coupe. “Of course I mean to pay you back, 
just as I would have paid the man’s brother,” 
Francie ventures timidly as they drive the 
coupe away. But her father is grimly silent. 
Dad even sees Jake and has Gloria reinstated. 

And now the climax! Dad piles the pack- 
ages on the table beside Paul where he was 
sitting in the living room, his chin resting in 
his hands. The boy looks up defiantly. 
Francie realizes that her father was as shy 
and diffident about Paul as her brother was 
about him. And when Paul understands 
what has happened, he and his father are 
suddenly shaking hands as if they would 
never let go. 

Francie feels she has destroyed her fath- 
er’s devotion for her in gaining Paul’s eman- 
cipation. But that evening when Paul has 
gone to a dance with Sally, Dad asks her to 
the movies. They’re still the same old pals. 
And he tries to explain his past conduct in 
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regard to Paul. He admits he’d made a bad 
mistake, and that he had been afraid while 
they were going shopping, that Francie 
couldn’t love a father who was so mean to 
her brother. Characteristically Francie an- 
swers, “Oh Dad! That’s just boloney!” 

I’ve reviewed this story step by step 
through the important scenes to the climax 
and conclusion because it is such an excel- 
lent example of a Home Magazine story in 
its technique. There runs through it the 
theme of adjustment between two genera- 
tions. 


pages of a popular American magazine 
a story dealing with foreign characters 
such as Frederick Hazlitt Brennan’s “Amer- 
ican Rose” which is the feature story of the 
October Home Magazine. It is a delightful 
romance combining humor and pathos, deal- 
ing with a young Italian but recently arrived 
in America, who is making twenty dollars a 
week running a Punch and Judy show. He 
finds it very difficult to acclimate himself to 
the dollar-worshipping standards of his new 
country. Rosina Spigardi, his childhood 
sweetheart has very greatly changed in the 
ten years she has spent in America. . . as 
the daughter of a very successful bootlegger. 
Yet our Carlos wins not only fortune, but 
the girl as well, by retaining his idealistic 
Old World standards and illusions. There is 
a very strong touch of the Cinderella theme 
here, but it is made thoroughly convincing. 
We turn a page, and find a complicated 
modern problem story that brings a refresh- 
ingly novel twist into the after-marriage tri- 
angle situation. This is “Another Man’s 
Poison” by Sheldon Sprague Voorhis. Con- 
sider the appropriate style, and how com- 
pletely the author puts the facts before you 
in this arresting start: 


[: IS seldom indeed that we find in the 


“You are presumptuous,” she declared, with a 
casual scorn that knifed through the still air. “I 
fail to see how my income as an illustrator can 
possibly interest you—or my former husband.” 

She had the faculty of stating her exact thought 
without qualification. John Thorpe was, he per- 
ceived, helpless to penetrate the bland wall of her 
defiance. Thoughtfully he looked at her. 


Then the author, with clear strokes por- 
trays the arrogantly beautiful Georgiana 
Sarles in crimson silk lounging pajamas who 
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is facing John Thorpe, the divorce lawyer, 
and briefly sketches in her exotic back- 
ground. In those few lines he has shown 
you a woman of the world by her choice of 
words and her poise, a modern, metropolitan 
setting. No dull explanations or elaborate 
stage-setting here. 

We learn as the story unfolds that Thorpe 
is the good friend of Richard Atwood, and 
particularly of Richard’s second wife, Jean. 
He had known Jean before Atwood met her 
and his devotion had been sustained on teas, 
occasional theatre parties and his acceptance 
in Atwood’s home as a bachelor uncle. Jean 
had explained to Thorpe at a tea dance that 
with poor business “that poisonous woman’s 
allowance” had been draining more than half 
their income. “Why should my children be 
denied to provide her with luxuries?” Jean 
had demanded. “Besides, she makes a very 
good income as an illustrator.” 


Thorpe reflects upon Atwood’s first mar- 
riage as he prepares to report failure to Jean. 
Dick and Georgiana had spent most of it in 
France where he was a student of architec- 
ture and she had been studying painting. “A 
temperamental difference” Atwood had ex- 
plained the divorce. That evening when 
Thorpe asked him point-blank why he broke 
with Georgiana, Atwood grudgingly admits, 
“She was too superior ; she poisoned my self- 
respect.” 

Suddenly Thorpe throws a bombshell into 
the conference. “Jean, why don’t you di- 
vorce Dick?” he asks. 

Then he explains the futility of an ali- 
mony suit against Georgiana. “But any judge 
would hold that the interests of society de- 
mand the protection of Jean and the chil- 
dren, even if it.should be necessary to reduce 
the income of the childless wife.” Then he 
expands, “Dick can make a settlement, and 
then marry you again.” 


Reluctantly the Atwoods agree. There is 
only one immediate ground for divorce in 
New York, so Thorpe stages a bedroom 
farce in which Dick takes the part of the 
guilty husband, and Jean of the wronged 
wife. To make the separation seem normal, 
Dick moves to a metropolitan hotel. 

Once more Thorpe visits Georgiana. They 
have become rather good friends. He spends 
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an enjoyable evening with her, then explains 
his legal coup de etat. Georgiana comes back 
at him with her characteristic, “It seems to 
me that the profession of being a divorce 
lawyer is gutterish.” And as he leaves her, 
she asks, “Will you be in your office about 
eleven tomorrow? I’ll phone you then. I sup- 
pose you are to be congratulated. But don’t 
count your chicks too hastily.” 

Next morning in Thorpe’s office Jean is 
explaining the bedroom farce when the phone 
rings. It is Georgiana. And she coolly in- 
forms John Thorpe that if he files suit as 
intended, she will have Richard Atwood 
criminally prosecuted for adultery. * Unerr- 
ingly she had found the one vulnerable spot 
in their plot. 

Thorpe has a very hard time making peace 
with Jean in explaining that the bubble has 
burst, that all the fuss was for naught. 
Richard and Jean, disappointed, but happy 
to be together again, return to their children 
resigned to pay tribute to Georgiana indefi- 
nitely. 

Can’t you guess the ending? Yes, a couple 
of days later Jean and Richard receive a wire 
which reads: 

“Found the solution after all (stop) One man’s 
poison may be another’s meat (stop) Alimony 
ended (stop) Georgiana and I married Greenwich 
last night. John.” 

The author’s closing paragraph puts a 
double “punch” into the ending by pointedly 
suggesting Jean’s jealousy and repressed 
love for John Thorpe: 


It was beyond Richard: he 


Jean looked angrier. 
And, being masculine, he 


laughed uncontrollably. 
never realized... 


story had a decidedly “different twist” 

in the complications of the divorce and 
alimony problems and is up to the minute in 
popular interest. Far, far too many stories 
that tackle marital tangle situations utterly 
lack the slightest suggestion of novelty. Bas- 
ically Mr. Voorhis has nothing here but the 
very old situation of two couples with the 
lines of attraction criss-crossed, but the legal 
aspects, and the graphic portrayal of the 
characters, particularly Georgiana, put it 
across, make it stand head and shoulders 


[: ADDITION to being well told, this 





above the average story tackling a similar 
situation. Mr. Voorhis’ ending is hardly 
original or surprising but he is a good show- 
man—he has dangled it before your eyes all 
through the story, but kept your attention on 
the apparently fool-proof legal plot. When 
this goes flat he increases his suspense, and 
then springs as a surprise the obvious end- 
ing which you should have suspected all 
along. 

There’s a short short in this issue by Dana 
Burnet entitled Happy Prodical which is 
very well written, but has a rather obvious 
plot. Through it runs a depression theme, 
but it works out to a happy ending. 

Editors of many of the general interest 
magazines have told me within the last few 
weeks that they are anxious to avoid stories 
with a depression theme; that we are now 
looking upward to brighter horizons. While 
a number of depression stories will continue 
to appear during the next few months due to 
previous purchases, writers will be wise to 
forget the depression in fiction they hope to 
sell in the immediate future. 

There’s also in The Home Magazine a 
light romance entitled “Snuffy Leads a 
Double Life” by Helen Gordon Mattern in 
which a dog solves the love problem of a 
pair of foolish humans; it is told with subtle 
humor from the dog’s point of view. And 
a romantic mystery “The Disappearance of 
Dorothy” by Alice L. Tildesley in which the 
ex-sweetheart of the hero is kidnapped by 
mistake on the eve of the hero’s wedding to 
another. But our hero discovers in time the 
unworthiness of the girl with whom he had 
become suddenly infatuated, and wedding 
bells tinkle faintly in the distance when 
Dorothy is rescued, none the worse for her 
adventure. 

There is also a light, adolescent love-mys- 
tery entitled “Cold Shoulder” by Florence 
L. Pfalzgraf, dealing with flippant, high- 
school-age characters in a subtly humorous 
manner. It is one of a series of six—and 
here’s the interesting part of it—the author 
sold her first story to The Home Magazine. 
This publication is willing to take anything 
from the new writer, including a serial, if it 
is sufficiently well-written to meet their 
standards. 





























































Which sums up the contents of the issue 
we have studied, except for two or three 
short articles. There’s one entitled “The 
True Religion” by Helen Keller, and a fash- 
ion article “Brighter Colors for Brighter 
Times” by Rita Calhoun. And a very short 
fable for young children. 


HE Home Magazine does not want 
| fiction that is sordid, or too sophisti- 
cated. Its fiction is the sort that will 
appeal to the general family circle. Home- 
life stories, stories of married couples, some 
young love stories and stories about children 
or animals are “up their street.” They like 
an occasional mystery story, but their stories 
always center about a love interest. 
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Most of the stories discussed above were 
between four and five thousand words. From 
three to five thousand is the best length for 
Home Magazine short stories; serials in six 
installments, from 30,000 to 35,000. They 
like some short shorts of from 1,500 to 
2,000 words, and can use three or four of 
them an issue. These should have a strong 
surprise-twist ending, but they should leave 
a wholesome taste in the reader’s mouth. 
Their articles run in 1,500, 2,000 and 3,000 
word lengths and can be about successful 
men or women—anything of current interest. 
They like some good articles on child guid- 
ance, unusually told. 


The address of The Home Magazine is 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Reliable Contest 


Announcements 


By MabELAINE ARCHER 


Editor’s Note: We believe the firms listed in this column are reliable. 


When the closing 


date is not specifically given, we suggest querying before going to any extensive work. 


T HE Illustrated Detective Magazine—Mystery, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $1,000 to 
the newspaper man or woman who does the best 
reporter-detective work during 1932. A letter from 
your publisher, managing editor or city editor must 
accompany contributions to authenticate them. 
George Creel, Will Irwin, Carolyn Wells, Val 
O'Farrell and S. S. McClure will 
act as judges. Contest closes 
December 15th. 

United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. $250 in story contest. 
Obtain full information by writ- 
ing Mrs. J. Anderson, 707 
West Morgan St., Raleigh, N. C. 


United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. $1,000 offered for best 
essay in the field of southern 
history. Write to Mrs. T. O,. Timberlake, 1511 
Virginia St. Charleston, W. Va., for details. 
Closes April Ist, 1933. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. $500 in 36 cash prizes, $100 to $5, for 
best “Narrowest Escape from Death’ stories. 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Authors must sign stories 
ind state the facts in story are true. Non-winning 
nanuscripts will be returned to authors if stamped, 
self-addressed return envelopes are enclosed. Prize 
winners sign over full publication rights to the 
magazine. Closes December Ist, 1932 (Escape from 
animal is acceptable). 

E. R. Colvin, 6142 Sheridan Road, Chicago, II. 
$50, $25 and five prizes of $5 each for best prose 
compositions submitted before January Ist, 1933. 
500 to 15,000 words. (These compositions must 
have high literary merit.) 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 





a 
“T owe it all to our contests” 





New York City. $10 for every real love story 
published in their “My Own Love Story” depart- 
ment. Announcement reads: “Write an account of 
what actually happened from the time you met 
him or her until the culmination of your romance.” 
And adds, “No particular literary ability required.” 
Address manuscripts to My Own Love Story 
Editor, above. 


Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Canada. Short story 
contest offering a $100 first prize 
...and other prizes. Open to Can- 
adians. Closes January Ist, 1933. 
See rules before submitting. 


Short Stories, Garden City, 
New York. $25 monthly for best 
true and exciting first person 
story submitted to “Adventurers 
All’ department. 1,000 word limit. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. $5,000 in cash prizes — $1,000 first, 
two seconds at $500, four thirds at $375 and six 
fourths at $250—will be awarded for thirteen 
true stories selected during a three months con- 
test which openea September Ist and closes No- 
vember 30th. Other stories suitable for publi- 
cation but falling short of prize winning class will 
be considered for purchase at regular rates. No 
story less than 2,500 words is acceptable. Neces- 
sary to read rules which accompany the announce- 
ment before competing. Full announcement in 
current issue of Short Story. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
$50 up for first person true experience stories. 
Action stories. No sex. Price determined by length 
and strength of story. 1,000 to 4,000 words. Ad- 
dress Real Experience Editor, above. 
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Gentlewoman Magazine, 615 West 43rd St., New 
York City. $2.00 for every “Weird Whisper” pub- 
lished. Weird Whispers are brief “true” ghost 
stories or “unexplainable” incidents suggesting the 
supernatural. 


RKO Studios, 780 Gower St., Los ; 
Calif. $6,000 in cash prizes—$1,500 first, $1,000 
second, $750 third, $250 fourth, $150 fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth $100 each, ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth of $75 each; next ten $50 each; next 
25 pay $25 each and fifty at $10 each. These prizes 
will be paid for best story endings to “Zhe Phan- 
tom of Crestwood”, a mystery story which was 
broadcast by radio from August 26th to September 
30th. To those contestants who missed the closing 
episodes, I suggest they see the November issue of 
The Illustrated Detective Magazine. Part two of 
this mystery tale will be published in that issue. 
The final episode . . . or ending, will not be pub- 
lished. Full details and rules will be found with 
the story; also the closing date of the contest which 
has not yet been announced. 


Angeles, 


Harp: R and Brothers, 49 East 43rd St. 
New York City. $7,500 for prize novel of 
60,000 to 100,000 words in length. Any American 
citizen who has not published a novel in book form 
prior to January Ist, 1921 is eligible. Write above 
for full details. Competition closes there February 
Ist, 1933. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $5,000 for most interesting unpublished 
work of non-fiction. Closes March Ist, 1933. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters. The Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism awards $14,000 in 
prizes annually. Write to the Secretary of Col- 
umbia University for particulars. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards of $500, $250 and 


$100 are offered annually for the best short stories 
by American authors which have been published in 


American periodicals. Address Blanche Colton 
Williams, 605 West 113th St., New York Citx. for 
information. 


Letter-Writing 


HE Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. $5 for every “thrill- 
ing and different” letter published in “My Strang- 
est Experience” feature of the magazine. Send 
contributions to the Strangest Experience Editor, 
above. Also pays $5 for every Stranger-than- 
Fiction letter published. Also pays $1.00 for every 
recipe suggesting a new way to use oranges which 
they publish. Send contributions to Anne Morton, 
above. 


Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Ill. $10, $5 and 
five of $3—also book prizes—for best letters writ- 
ten around a problem found in a story appearing 
in the first issue of the month. Contest closes end of 
month. 

Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. $10 and $5 monthly for the two best letters 
on “Solving Your Money Problems”, (Extra 
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money made at home by women.) Address Mrs. 


Madeleine Tracy, above. 


Liberty Magazine, Station D, Box 1704, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $25 first, $10 second and several of $5 
for best solutions to a problem appearing in the 


magazine. Write for details. Closes January 3lst, 
1933 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. $250 for best descriptions of an 
ideal house for a farm cr small town, including 
furnishings and grounds. Written descriptions 
must be accompanied by plans. Open to all Rural 
Clubs. Write to The Rural Clubwoman, above, for 
entry blank. Must register not later than January 
Ist, 1933. Closes May Ist, 1933. 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Company, 4700 Wissahickon 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. $8,750 in 54 cash 
prizes—$5,000 to $25—for longest correct list of 
‘words made from letters in “Atwater Kent Tone- 
bean”. A short statement on an easy subject found 
on entry blank must accompany word list. Official 
entry blanks may be obtained from Atwater Kent 


dealers. Closes November 15th, 1932. 
Public Opinion, Capper Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. $200 in cash for best letters on “Which 


candidate for President of the United States you 
think should be elected in November, and one out- 
standing thing he should do while in of fice.” There 
are four prizes—$50 to $4—for best Hoover letters, 
and four prizes—$50 to $4—for best Roosevelt let- 
ters. 200 word limit, and one letter only. Closes 
November Ist. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. A letter contest on “What Physical Culture 
Has Meant in My Life.” 3,000 word limit. Must 
be accompanied by a photograph of your family. 
Full details in October issue. Entries must be re- 
ceived by January 13th, 1933. 


Photoplay, 221 West 57th St., New York City. 
$1,000 in cash prizes—$250 to $5 for ‘‘funny situa- 
tions or gags” for Harold Lloyd. Necessary to 
see magazine for rules. Closes November 15th. 
Address Movie Crazy Contest Editor. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
$200 in cash prizes in a letter-writing and home- 
remodeling contest. Closes December 1st. 


Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Maine. $1,000 in 40 
cash prizes for best slogans and statements of 50 
words on Flory’s Egg Mash. Entry blanks found 
in their products. Closes December 31st, 1932. 


Verse 


RIPLE-X Western, 529 South Seventh St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. $3 for every published 
ballad appearing in the Reader’s Rodeo. Ballads 
must be original and may cover any phase of West- 
ern life. Address, Attention of “The Top Hand. 
(Monthly until further notice. ) 


Bozart, Oglethorpe University, Georgia. $25 for 
best poem in each issue of Bozart and Contemp- 
orary Verse. 











Selling “Second Rights” 






By Exttis PARKER BUTLER 


“20 Best Short Stories in Ray Long’s 

20 Years as an Editor” my story 
“Philo Gubb, the Correspondence School 
Detective,” which appeared in the Red Book 
magazine for May, 1913—nineteen years 
ago. 

“Tf statistics about short stories interest 
you,” Mr. Long says in his short foreword 
to the story, “here is an opportunity to study 
some that are perfectly amazing.” He then 
lists the many secondary sales of the Philo 
Gubb stories. “ “The secondary rights,’ ” he 
quotes me as saying—and I did say it— 
“ ‘brought me many times what I was paid 
for the original stories by the magazine, and 
show how a successful story or series is a 
continuing source of income for the writer. 
My income from Philo Gubb for the year 
1931 was greater than I received from Philo 
Gubb in any one year when the stories were 
first published? ” 

Now for details. In 1911 Karl Harriman 
was editor of the Red-Blue-Green trio of 
magazines and he suggested that I write a 
series of very short stories based on specula- 
tor-built houses. I wrote eight of them, pub- 
lished in Red Book, July, 1911, to February, 
1912. 

The “Built-by-Speculator” series exhaust- 
ed its theme in February, 1912, and I pro- 
posed and wrote a series of equally short 
stories called “The Five Cupids.” They ran 
from May to September, 1912 in the Red 
Book. Ray Long had now become editor of 
the Red Book and I suggested a new series 
and he said to try it. The result was a story 
I called “The Hard Boiled Egg.” Ray Long 
accepted it and changed the title to “Philo 
Gubb, the Correspondence School Detective.” 

In this story I used Philo Gubb, a gawky 
amateur detective, and as a foil to him, Jabez 
Bunker, an amateur confidence man. Jabez 


R Long has included in his book 


Bunker was used in the first story only. The 
Philo Gubb series ran in the Red Book from 
May, 1913, to January, 1917, thirty-seven 
stories in all. 

The reason the Philo Gubb series ended 
was rather unusual. Ray Long had a small 
son who read the Philo Gubb stories. One 
day he told Ray that he did not think Philo 
Gubb was as funny as formerly. That ended 
the series. 

Back of this is the reason why most series 
of stories end—after writing a certain num- 
ber the author exhausts all the best plots 
into which he can work his leading character. 
The stories seem forced. And they are. 


S an off-shoot of the first Philo Gubb 
A story I took the amateur confidence- 
man, Jabez Bunker, and wrote a 
series of seventeen Jabez Bunker stories 
which were published in the Blue Book, be- 
ginning November, 1916. The bald-headed 
bunco-steerer was too useful to be allowed 
to end his career in the first Philo Gubb 
story. 

In August, 1916, John O’Hara Cosgrave 
was editor of the New York World Sunday 
Magazine, a section of the New York World 
that was issued with the Sunday World. 
This “section” of the World Sunday news- 
paper was syndicated and used by ten or 
twelve other newspapers that were widely 
scattered so their respective circulations did 
not conflict with each other. There are a 
number of such “sections” of newspapers 
still doing this, The Chicago Tribune’s Sun- 
day Magazine being one of them. The Chi- 
cago Tribune uses only original matter but 
the World Sunday Magazine used stories 
that had already appeared in magazines, 
feeling that a good story was worth reprint- 
ing; many of the subscribers not having 
seen it. 
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For the right to reprint the Philo Gubb 
stories the World paid me $50 per story and 
used fourteen of them, a long series for such 
a publication. This is technically called the 
sale of the Second Serial Rights, or Second 
American Serial Rights, to be exact. 

What I originally sold to the Red Book 
magazine was the First American Serial 
Rights, and in selling the stories I made 
that a stipulation, writing Mr. Long to that 
effect. This meant that I retained the right 
to sell all other rights, including Second and 
Third and all other American Serial Rights, 
Canadian Rights, Book Rights, Motion Pic- 
ture Rights, all Foreign Rights and any 
other rights there might be. 

“Rights” means the right to use or sell 
elsewhere, and “American” means the United 
States only. 

“Serial” in connection with rights in a 
manuscript means a magazine or newspaper 
that is published serially—weekly, daily or 
monthly—and not a fiction serial. This use 
of the term “serial rights” came into use 
long ago to distinguish the right to publish 
in a magazine from the right to publish as 
a book, called “book rights.” 

Today most magazines buy First Ameri- 
can and Canadian Serial Rights, because the 
magazines sell in the United States and Can- 
ada. An author can retain all other rights 
by typing on the first sheet of his manu- 
script (in the upper right hand corner) 
“First American and Canadian Rights only 
for sale.” Some magazines demand more 
rights. I believe the Cosmopolitan buys “all 
English language serial rights,” because it 
has a large sale in England. The Saturday 
Evening Post and other Curtis publications 
and some other magazines buy “all rights” 
but will reassign to the author on request all 
rights but American and Canadian Serial 
Rights. These publications do not permit 
Second Serial publication. The reason they 
buy “all rights” is because of a kink in the 
copyright law which is too complicated for 
me to explain. 

It is usually advisable for an author to 
know what rights a magazine wants to buy. 
Personally I seldom put anything on my 
manuscripts but “Submitted at your current 
terms and rates,” because all the good pub- 
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lications have given the Authors’ League 
statements of their terms showing what they 
buy when they buy a story. This may be a 
bit risky but I have never had any trouble 
about secondary rights. I think, however, 
that if you send out a story or article with 
“American and Canadian Serial Rights only 
for sale,” or “First American and Canadian 
Serial Rights only for sale,” and the maga- 
zine wants the story and also wants other 
rights, the editor will write you to that ef- 
fect, explaining why. 

Mr. Eastman, of the McClure Syndicate, 
which syndicates matter to newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, read my 
stories in the World and asked to be per- 
mitted to syndicate the Gubb stories. The 
newspapers in Boston, Baltimore, Minneap- 
olis, Washington and other cities that used 
the McClure syndicated matter did not use 
the World Magazine as a supplement, and 
the two did not conflict, so I was able to sell 
the Third American Serial Rights to the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate. 


author differently than a magazine 

or a Sunday supplement does. The 
magazine and supplement buy for a stated 
sum; the syndicate agrees to pay the author 
a percentage of the net proceeds. Thus I sold 
the Third American Serial Rights in fifteen 
of the Philo Gubb stories to the McClure 
Syndicate for 60% of the net proceeds. A 
typical report was this: 


A SYNDICATE usually deals with an 





Sales 00 WEWOGRPCTS .1s....20cseccesensteesoees $271.00 
less 
IND cicascstinsciessinitel $50.00 
BOIS | sists cvnnciadcctiniins 12.67 
DUCE PONCE. ccesiscesccinwinreicccsceesonstas $208.33 
Authors share, 60% .........ccc..sccsesseorees $124.99 


In selling the Second Serial Rights to the 
World Magazine I told the World that I re- 
tained all remaining rights. In placing the 
stories with the McClure Syndicate I told 
Mr. Eastment I retained all remaining rights. 
In other words I sold them only the rights 
they needed and retained all others. 

















And then along came a request from the 
American Press Association for the Fourth 
American Serial Rights in fifteen of the 
stories, for which they were willing to pay 
$150.00. This request came through an agent 
who wrote me, “As you know, the plate 
rights go to the smallest country newspapers 
and do not interfere with other serial rights.” 
The American Press Association bought the 
right to “print and publish said stories in 
plate and ready print serial form in any 
newspaper or periodical published in the 
United States and Canada. “Plate” meant 
printing plates or mats which the A. P. A. 
furnishes to newspapers and “ready print” 
meant sheets of news-print paper printed on 
one side, the very small country newspapers 
printing their local matter on the other side. 


With these four serial uses Philo Gubb 
had reached pretty much every newspaper, 
large and small, as well as the readers of 
the Red Book and I supposed that was the 
end of it. Almost never can the book rights 
be sold after a series or serial is syndicated 
but in March, 1918, we were still fighting 
the World War. Thousands of copies of old 
magazines had been sent to France for our 
soldiers, and I began getting letters asking 
where more Philo Gubb stories could be 
found. I took up the matter with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, of Boston, and wove 
seventeen of the Gubb stories into a book, 
which they published. My royalty was 10% 
of the retail price of the book, and about 
7500 copies were sold, giving me something 
over $1,000.00. 


In the meanwhile a motion picture agent, 
Mrs. C. C. Wilkenning, had had a nibble for 
the Motion Picture Rights, and she sold them 
for me outright for $1,750, her commission 
being 10%, my net from the sale being 
$1,575. I do not recall how this sale ori- 
ginated but I believe some producer had 
read the stories and asked for the Motion 
Picture Rights. 


From time to time since then one or more 
of the Gubb stories have appeared in collec- 
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tions of detective or humor stories, and my 
usual price has been $50.00 for each. 

Radio and television did not exist when 
Philo Gubb was written but not long ago I 
sold to Charles (Chic) Sale the Radio and 
Television Rights. I understand that as soon 
as he has time Mr. Sale will make short 
character sketches from the stories and 
broadcast them, and if television develops 
sufficiently we will see Chic Sale in the char- 
acter of Philo Gubb. 

I still have for sale the Talking Picture 
Rights, for Mrs. Wilkenning sold only the 
Silent Moving Picture Rights and the Talk- 
ing Picture Rights are not included in that 
sale. If anyone wants to put Philo Gubb on 
the screen again he will have to buy the Talk- 
ing Picture Rights from me. I have had 
some negotiations looking to this end. 

There remain all the British Rights and 
Foreign Language Rights. Foreign Lan- 
guage Rights usually amount to very little 
but, now that I have thought of it, I will 
get after the British market. I do this 
through an American literary agent who 
sends my stories to an agent in London. The 
London man offers them to the magazines 
there, and the cost to me is 15%, which the 
two agents divide. The London man also 
sells such stories as he can on the continent 
and in Australia. 

There are a few other rights. I have sold 
Phonograph Rights, but the radio has pretty 
well done away with them for authors. And 
there is always the chance that something 
may be suitable for vaudeville or the stage, 
and the Dramatic Rights may bring an au- 
thor more than all his other rights. 

All this proves that it is best to sell only 
the First American and Canadian Serial 
Rights to a magazine when it is possible to 
do so, retaining all other rights. An author 
never knows when one of his stories will 
make a hit ; when it does make a hit all these 
buyers of subsidiary rights come to him. 
They come with money in their hands and, 
while we all strive for glory and renown, 
money does come in handy now and then. 







































Trade Journal Notes 


By Frep KuNKEL 


, | NHE trade journal situation is easing 
up. The tenseness is gone. Editors 
are unlaxing. No longer do they 

write: “In normal times we would take this, 

but retrenchment right now is absolutely es- 
sential.” 

Significant is the fact that some of the 
trade papers are already carrying more ad- 
vertising. The last to feel the brunt of the 
depression, they will also be the first out 
of it. 

Writing calls for adventurous idealism. 
Once you have lost that keynote, your ship 
sinks. One need but glance at the multitud- 
inous articles in the trade journals to find 
the reason why his article does not sell. Nine- 
tenths of all manuscripts submitted to trade 
journal editors fail to ring the bell in the 
first paragraph and it takes a mighty inter- 
esting yarn to make them first page stuff. 

In other words, if writers would take the 
view that every editor buys from a large 
variety of people, and that every writer is 
competing with hundreds, if not thousands 
of other writers—many of whom sell once— 
some article or poem or story conceived in 
the limelight of genius—and that one sale 
puts a crimp in the market—he would put 
more time and effort into his production to 
make it acceptable at the first take off. He 
would turn out less volume and do much bet- 
ter work, make more sales, and thus cut his 
overhead and general expense, and make 
more profit. 

Take the editor’s viewpoint—he is inter- 
ested in getting the newest developments in 
his field, stories of outstanding achievements, 
not the commonplace, what business men 
are doing which has proven profitable to 
them, and which other business men can 
adopt with equally profitable results. Get- 
ting such stories, with forms used, ads, or 


a4 


other documentary and photographic evi- 
dence, proves almost a sure fire sale. 


journal story. Make your first para- 

graph interesting. Pick out from any 
number of trade papers what you conceive 
to be a good opening. Then follow that 
method in all of your work. 

Write your manuscript in an entertaining 
fashion. Make your opening paragraph 
clever and original enough to intrigue the 
editor (and through him the reader). If you 
can do that your story is half sold in the first 
paragraph. If you are an established busi- 
ness writer the editor will read no further. 
He will keep it. 

Of course the balance of your story must 
measure up to the enthusiasm of that first 
paragraph, otherwise having tricked the edi- 
tor once he will never be intrigued again. 


Some interesting openings follow: 

“Ever since the debut of the calendar, blotter 
and yardstick, some form of specialty advertising 
has been in vogue. Does novelty advertising pay 
dividends ?” 

Here’s another: 

“When it comes to selling more paints and var- 
nishes, the telephone plays an important part in se- 
curing orders and more business. Is your telephone 
number as well known as your trade name?” 

Take another: 

“The three great problems confronting the aver- 
age laundryman today are: 1.—How to retain 
business; 2.—How to increase business; 3.—How 
to make a profit on reduced volume of business. 
Here is one laundry who has solved these problems 
by launching a drive on Thrifty Service. When it 
did that it started something. Seventy-one bundles 
arrived the first week. That put a lot of new busi- 
ness on the books. It showed the management of 
the alae Laundry that it was on the right 
track.” 

Here are a few more good ones I picked 
at random: 

“Doughnut tires are no good,” say the automobile 
engineers. “We want doughnut tires,” shout the 
automobile buyers. Therefore it looks like there 


( osraat the opening of your trade 





















































will be lots of doughnut tires on the road very 
soon. As a tire dealer you are interested in the 
sale of doughnut tires and the wheels that go with 
them. What are you going to do about this 
demand ?” 


“There are two extremes in selling service— 
underselling and overselling. Which way are your 
sales heading?” 


T NHERE are still many other ways to 
sell to trade journals—take the “diary” 
method, pure fiction, or the letters 

from a self-made man to his son, 

“My dear Aloysius: 

“T don’t like to say, ‘I told you so,’ but it’s 
a real satisfaction to know that,” or the fic- 
tion type of story which yields a moral or a 
thought, starting off with: “By the jumping 
jewsharp,” exclaimed Josephus H. Brown, 
sales manager of the Nomads. 

Business interview articles are not the only 
method of intriguing the editor into check 
writing—more and more editors of business 
papers seek the unique—the something dif- 
ferent for their columns. More and more 
they use cartoons to illustrate your story, 
thus eliminating the bugaboo of photographs. 

Go to your local library, pick out any one 
of half a dozen trade papers, look them over 
from tip to toe, single out the kind of an 
article or story that you can write, then go 
home and write it. You’d be surprised. 


Trade Paper Notes 


Judging by a great many comments re- 
ceived from trade paper editors, they are as- 
siduously reading these columns. The Writ- 
er’'s Digest welcomes their comments and 
hopes that the trade journal notes may be- 
come their open forum. 

The business of writing is not like face to 
face selling. Writers and editors can only 
judge each other by the kind of correspond- 
ence they have with each other and editors 
judge writers largely by their “product.” 
Too frequently editors are too busy to leave 
the editorial seat to digress on helpful hints 
for writers—they leave that to the writer to 
discover for himself by hard work, trial and 
failure, yet helpful words from the editor 
are what every writer hopes for, yet few 
editors find it worthwhile giving them free 
advice because most frequently it acts as a 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the azine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as a friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual "instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 

specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 


needs of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 














COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 




















MAKE If you have imagination I 

MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 

WRITING | ‘ejection slips into PAY 

FICTION | CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 











ces NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 


NOT a school or sales agency) 








boomerang—instead of being a boon to the 
writer, he curls up in his vanity and snarls 
at the editor for offering a helpful sugges- 
tion. No wonder editors are wary. 

It is difficult for editors to put into words 
a statement of what type of story they want, 
or what treatment you should use. This you 
have to discover for yourself, but having dis- 
covered it, hue to that line, for any other 
method simply wastes postage and typewriter 
paper and time in production. 


New Publications 


Industrial Sanitation is a new monthly magazine 
to be published by MacNair Dorland Company, 
publishers of Soap, The American Inkmaker, etc., 
136 Liberty St., New York City, which will reach 
the large buyers of sanitary products, soaps, de- 
tergents, etc., such as railroads, steamship lines, 
school boards, clubs, hotels, apartment houses, large 
office buildings, etc. 

A somewhat similar publication now in the field 
is Janitation, a magazine for buyers and sellers of 
janitor equipment and supplies, now located at 734 
Lexington St., East, Milwaukee, Wis. Both these 
magazines are closely allied with the classification 
of “Building Management” magazines, a complete 
list of which was furnished in a previous issue of 
the Writer’s Digest. 
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5 --SONGS.--5 
JUST PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


sieperstineriee 
THAT IS ft 4 TERILL our Sales De pt. Save our clients when 
laced jongs, MUSIC PUBLI- 


3 ich we servi for 

CATt ION and wenge TALKING PICTURES, thereby definitely 
establishing that, with proper exploitation and contacts, there 
a market for new songs. ree of these songs we placed 
with one of the largest music publishing houses in the United 
States on their standard royalty contract. Another song is now 
seing vias played by the leading dance orchestras and radio stations 
on Pacific Coast, including NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company and COLUMBIA NET WORKS. Yet another was 
Faw: n the big Talking Picture Profectica “ARM OF THE 

Ww” ‘aew showing at all theatres. 
mber, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast represen- 
ae and “wt is the —_ place Where songs, are selected 
for pictures. right here on frovnd and know 
TALKING PICTURE. ‘snd MUSIC PUBL. Isa NG requirements. 


Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers for 
suitable songs. Song writers should send for FREE COPY of 
page illustrated and instructive booklet giving details of 
the most complete and practical song service ever offered. T 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics 
or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyrt ht and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over regu RAD DIO program. 
IN_ADDITION, our les Dept. will_also submit your song 
fe Music Publishers direct and to the Hollywood Motion Picture 
tudios. This is YOUR opportunity. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PREe B BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


€22 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


2 Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
HEN IT’S SPRINGTIME N THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under ovr plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thoraston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 
for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, Niw'vore ny 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be type- 
written or in legible handwriting. 





























WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“Southern Salesman” is a new _ publication 
launched by F. B. Cummins and L. B. Sterne at 
142 Eighth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 

The General Motors Corporation has launched 
three salesmen’s newspapers—The Buick Salesman, 
Pontiac Chieftain, and the Oldsmobile Saleso- 
meter. 

Metropolitan Mother’s Guide is being started by 
Geo. J. Hecht, publisher of The Parent’s Maga- 
sine. 

The Reader, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Richmond, Va., is a house organ published for gen- 
eral circulation. 

Fashion Flashes has been started in Boston as 
a trade weekly by Harry Grier with Helen Haney 
as editor. 

Western Progress is a semi-monthly published 
by Willard E. Hawkins in Denver, Colo. 

Electric Cooking is a monthly tabloid house 
paper published by Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, 
with Gerald Hulett as editor. 

Western Pharmaceutical Review is a drug paper 
started by the Journal of Commerce Publishing 
Company, Vancouver, B. Canada, which has 
also reorganized the Canadian Poultr yman. 

The Laundry & Dry Cleaning Press, has been 
started by the Thyng Advertising Company, Lloyd 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

The Janesville Daily Gazette (Janesville, Wis.), 
has begun the publication of a monthly merchan- 
dising paper, “Plans and Pointers” (The Southern 
Wisconsin Retail Bulletin). 


Market Opportunities 


H. S. Hudson, editor National Carbonator & 
Bottler—and Laundryman’s Guide and Dyeing and 
Cleaning Trade Journal—Loyless Publications, 186 
Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga., reports that he is 
in the market for good feature stories and out- 
standing articles. These may include well written 
articles demonstrating new methods of merchan- 
dising carbonated beverages and successful business 
building ideas used by bottling plants with good 
results, or which demonstrate some new merchan- 
dising idea in the laundry and dry cleaning fields; 
also plant “kinks” which save time and make for 
efficiency, cut costs or lower overhead; or good 
delivery truck articles or driver-salesmen and route 
articles. 


Glendon Hackney, Assistant Editor, Hardware 
Retailer, Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is looking for merchandising stories on house- 
wares, radio, butchering and woodcutting supplies, 
winter accessories for the home or the car; elec- 
trical appliances; cutlery, silverware and dinner- 
ware; toys, sporting goods, tools, wheel goods. In 
every case the stories should be seasonal—how 
radio, sporting goods, electrical goods, tools have 
been merchandised so as to attract Christmas shop- 
pers, with photographs or illustrative matter. This 
material may be gathered this Christmas from 
stores of long standing in the community and sold, 
or material may be submitted of last year’s mer- 
chandising ideas. 

Francis A. Adams, editor, Floor Coverings, 303 
Fifth Ave., New York City, reports that his publi- 
cation is not for the retailer but for the wholesale 
distributor of carpets and rugs, and likes news 
stories and some feature articles, when obtainable. 

W. Louis Frost, editor, The Manufacturing 
Jeweler, 42 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I., uses 
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many staff written articles on matters relating to 
taxes for various associations and the like which 
agitate the trade at the time, but whenever it finds 


A NEW SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
—WHO WANT TO SELL STORIES! 





























































ae 1 i d revising, 1 

a lull in important trade matters of the moment, | 4 Mista ncaa muiine ae iit Se 
compiete service on a mon y asis. tT y for er 
in the files which can be pulled out to fill the gap. details. PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 
Articles should not be written for the retailer Meneses Ptesmment end Celtic 
but. for the manufacturing jeweler, and for such 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
articles which are well written he is always open 
to buy. a . 
Contributing WRITERS Wanted 


Frances J. Martin of the Electric Cookery Times, 
608 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, a magazine 
published every other week, wants spot news of 


who can furnish short articles, stories and fea- 
tures suitable for newspaper syndication. Stamped 
self addressed envelope must be enclosed for 

















: the progress of the industry. £ MSS 
Craig Lawrence, editor of Successful Merchan- eRUER © : 
dising, Valley National Bank Bldg., Des Moines, AUTHORS SELLING SYNDICATE 
Iowa, says that 90% of his editorials are based 85 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
: upon merchandising service which requires spe- 
cially prepared material which is developed by ose 3 . 
their own service department, and that he does not We Type---Criticise and Sell Manuscripts 
buy much editorial material, but if anything can A thorough, trustworthy service, fer oleae. wryping, 40c 
pd 4 >. 4 ° 000—ca nm ; riticism, Tr anu: 
be produced by a writer which will fit in with eo ten ne mailed flat. Please mail nodh fh order with scripts. 
some part of the monthly service plan he will be Why not let us act as your agent? Reading fee $1.00 with 
glad to give it consideration ae oes submitted for marketing. 10% commission on all 
. work soli 
Kent B. Stiles, editor, Distribution & Ware- Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
housing, 249 West 39th St., New York City, uses 505 Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
“family album sketches” ‘of leading warehouse 
executives, 800 to 1500 words, one or more in 
every issue, which are strictly personality sketches EDWIN L. SABIN 
rather than outlines of the company’s facilities and Literary Adviser — Story Critic 
services and development and history. The story With over thirty years’ experience in the magazine and 
must be a personality story—Horatio Alger stuff, bests Sold 3 offer = otipecial critica ) $0 ion whe teat the 
ry . n 
how wel , = —_— the Poppe ys grade. jiMississipni River Boy,” Lippincott. is 2, another title 
ness, what his hobbies and avocations are, his firs in my list of long and short stories o's Who. 
job and how it lead to others, who constitutes his ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
family, his fraternal and social career in his own 
community, etc., intimate inside stuff that intrigues. Ste nemened aiiestion to Gries umn, Macatee 
Julian Rosenthal, editor of Lamps, 215 Fourth ful routine elements to make your story sell. Gen- 


eral correction, plots and scenes, logical suggestions. 
Ave., New York City, likes new and original ideas 3.000 words $1.00, 7.000 words $2.00. Mutuai 


and facts about the lamp departments in dry goods collaboration. 
and furniture stores, jewelry stores, etc., methods CHARTS $1.00 EACH 
of merchandising, advertising and selling lamps Love, Detective, Short, Mystery. 
which have a lot of real meat in them. GEORGE T. McCUTCHEON 

The Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, publishes ma- 85 Union, Memphis, Tenn. 
terial of interest to chain store executives and 
merchandising material. Add this paper to your i H W The preef of a eritic’s service ts ta 








list of chain store buyers. the author’s satisfaction. My 
When at a loss where to sell “pillow” articles, clients come back again and again. 

try the draper and furniture and dry goods papers. Insignia of ee ee ee 
B. L. Smith, managing director of the Canadian Quality Help oe ye somes ay 

Bottlers Review and the Canadian Dairy and Ice for Writers I. H. WILSON 

Cream Journal, 122 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 39 Grove Street, New York, N. Y. 


insists that those sending manuscripts also include 


Canadian stamps for their return, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. So far as the writer of this 
article is concerned, he has never been able to buy ead = 
Canadian stamps from any other source except Dont fot Factores, F ve he ng Roeul ~) = ene 
through some friend in Canada. Does any reader on exnianntery, inctrastivs SENT 
know a better method, other than buying redemp- FREE on request. New weitere may mal 
tion certificates from some federal postoffice, which song-poems for frve examination. 
cost a premium? 

Dress Accessories, Haire Publishing Co., 1170 















vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


®. B. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, Hew Yor) 
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Broadway, New York City, covers editorially with 

preferably small feature articles concerning » Seer ae Lag y an 
women’s wear—in the merchandising of handker- We — and publish thame songe aud cuneest te- 
chiefs, neckwear, scarfs, laces, handbags, novelty terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 


. ‘ . market. Information furnished on request; pleas 
EE Eo ar i ir wenten, | Siatadenses we A nai naw 
Iowa (Craig Miller, Mg.Ed., Roy A. Bradt, Ed.), SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 

likes stories by star salesmen related in the first 5617 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 
person, about selling Maytag washers. In almost Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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Writer’s Dicest 





BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY 


characterizes my typing. Minor corrections made and 
your manuscript put into attractive form on good bond 
paper for 40 cents a 1000 words. Special rate on 
more than 10,000 words: 35 cents a 1000. Money order 
with manuscript. 


MARY L. NEWKIRK 
1810 Devon Road, Columbus, Ohio 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, 
le per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








NEW YORK TYPIST 
My long experience and varied contact in typing 
manuscripts of Books, Stories and Plays for some o 
the most successful of present-day writers enables me 
to offer sympathetic and intelligent cooperation, as well 
as perfect work and prompt service. 
5Oc per 1,000 words, including one carbon copy. 


ELIZABETH GRACIE 
56 West 45th Street New York City 





$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 

by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 

Six months subscription to CON- 

e TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 

e booklet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 

scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 

both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 

CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 








every community there is a Maytag washer dealer 
who is making a success of selling these washers, 
and an interview may net a sale. Why not try it 
out? If you are unsuccessful in selling Maytag 
News you still have a chance to sell the story to 
one of the salesmen’s magazines like Opportunity, 
or Specialty Salesman for Maytag salesmen largely 
are doorbell or house to house salesmen, and if you 
fail in that field, you can still sell it possibly to the 
hardware trade papers if the store is a hardware 
dealer, or if a radio store to a radio paper, or if 
an electric appliance paper to an electrical dealer 
paper, or if a department store in the dry goods 
field, whichever handle these washers, so that your 
interview story will not be lost with such a large 
field to cater to. 


James Fort Forsyth of “Copy and Art’, 820 
Tower Court, Chicago, Ill., relies largely upon the 
typewriters of its readers to fill its pages, because 
those readers feel that the publicity which they 
achieve thereby amply rewards them for the effort 
expended. 


A. E. Coburn, Assc. Ed., Oil Heat, 167 Madison 
Ave., New York City, reports that he is loaded 
with stories that are going to take some time to 
publish in the market for news. 


The Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis., is buying only 
short stuff, but news items are always in demand. 


Edwin H. Fox, editor of the Merchants Record 
and Show Window is not in the market for edi- 
torial material at this time, other than that already 
contracted for, but will consider contributions along 
about the first of the year. 
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Here is What “The Writer's Market” 
Contains 
The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs, little 
theaters, etc., etc. 
wey 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer's market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
j 22 East 187TH Srexzr 
| Crmctnxatz, Ox10 

Send me one postpaid copy of the 1982 edition of 
! “The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $8.00. If 
| I am not satisfied I will return the book within ene 
i week and you will refund my money in full. 
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Does 
Your 
Story 
Reflect 
its 
‘True 
Worth? 


Manuscripts like ships are hard mistresses. To judge 
them cooly and evenly is as difficult as it is for the 
placid lake to mirror faithfully the ship that floats so 
majestically upon it. 

Even the painted ocean upon which floated 
Coleridge's classic ship could not resist a shiver and 
a tremble as it supported its stationary burden. 

Manuscripts in their author's eyes seldom reflect 
their true worth. That's why the Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST has been able in 
countless occasions during the past 13 years to direct successfully writers who had given up hope. 

The staff of the Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST consists of men and women who 
have spent most of their lifetime in editorial work. They receive daily market bulletins from our 
paid correspondents in various publishing centers. 

They know just what is being bought TODAY, how much is being paid for it, and exactly 
who buys it. 

A criticism of your manuscript from WRITER'S DIGEST covers revision suggestions, a detailed 
critical analysis of your story, suggestions for improving it, concrete reasons telling why certain 
points are poorly done, and specific pertinent marketing advice and information on your own 
manuscript. 

Thousands of writers in the past 13 years have been helped by our Criticism Department. Send 
us a manuscript today—your best one—and take full advantage of the help we will give you. 

The rates are most reasonable and the service is quality. 

For this careful detailed expert work the rate is $1 for the first thousand words; $2 for two 
thousand words; $3 for three thousand words; $4 for four thousand; $5 for five thousand, and 60c 
for each additional thousand words. After 10,000 words have been reached, the fee is only 
50c per thousand. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST = ™s3""" 
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Last 


Chance! 
® 











HERE is still time for you to enter a short 
story in the great WRITER’S DIGEST contest. 
Trained, experienced editors who KNOW talent 
will thoroughly read every story submitted. If you 
can write WELL, if you have an iota of FAITH in 
yourself, put your story-writing ability to a test and 


enter this generous contest. 


NE hundred and two valuable prizes totaling $500 
are offered. IN ADDITION, the Editors of 
Collier’s, College Humor, and the ten Fawcett maga- 
zines will carefully read and consider for purchase and 


publication the twenty best stories sub- 
mitted. This gives every entrant a 
double chance for prize money and big 
time recognition. 


HE WRITER’S DIGEST contest 
is divided into two groups. 


GROUP ONE PRIZES 


ae $100 in gold 

ee Portable Smith-Corona 
typewriter 

Wee pring........- $25 in gold 


and 97 other valuable cash and mer- 
chandise prizes. 


GROUP TWO PRIZES 


MR eibor 60x «64 $10 in gold 
ey $ 5 in gold 


Be a patron of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and enter the Group One contest. One 
hundred valuable prizes are offered in 
this group and in addition the best 





5500 


and a four square chance 
for fame and fortune 





Contest 
Closes 
November 
25th 


Manuscripts must be postmarked 
no later than midnight November 
25, 1932. 











THE RULES 


1. Contest closes November 25th. 

2. Stories may be ANY LENGTH, as 
long as they are less than 8000 
words. 

3. Any one may enter Group Two. 

4. To enter Group One, enclose a 
$1.00 6 months’ subscription, ex- 
tension, or renewal to WRITER'S 
DIGEST, OR order any book priced 
at $2.00 or over from list of titles 
on page 71. 

5. Writers may enter ONE story in 
each group or TWO stories in all. 











stories will be read by Collier’s, College 
Humor and Fawcett. 

A convenient coupon is on the next 
page. Give yourself the opportunity 
that your talent deserves. Enter this 
contest TODAY. It’s the fairest break 
you ever gave yourself. 
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New York News Letter u 


(Continued from page 6) 

partment of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They are 
planning to continue on much the same lines, 
handling mail-order types of books: self-im- 
provement, self-help, public speaking, gen- 
eral cultural courses, courses in English, etc. 
There will be no restriction in length. But 
the subject must be covered adequately. And 
the way the editor said “adequately” made it 
sound like a big word! They seem to be 
very cordial in their attitude toward the un- 
known writer. Subject matter and its treat- 
ment interests them far more than a “name.” 
Payment is on the royalty basis. The ad- 
dress is 234 East 39th Street. 

Another new publishing firm is the Round 
Table Press, Inc. at 354 Fourth Avenue. 
This deals exclusively in religious books and 
closely allied subjects, such as social prob- 
lems. These have a Protestant viewpoint, 
but the company is independent of any par- 
ticular church. Charles W. Ferguson heads 
the organization. 

William E. Rudge’s Sons is a new firm, 
with offices at 280 Madison Avenue. They 
specialize in the publishing of fine books. 
The new Equinox Press at 35 West 21st 
Street, be warned, is a vanity enterprise. In 
other words, you pay to get your brain child 
into print. 

The Studio Publications of London have 
opened an American branch at 381 Fourth 
Avenue. They will welcome American edi- 
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torial matter for their various publications: 
magazines and books on art subjects, all of 
the very highest class. Under this new ar- 
rangement, their prices have been reduced. 
The London Studio will be 50c instead of 
75c a copy. Commercial Art and Industry 
will be 35c instead of 50c. 

The Century Company, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, has arranged to collaborate with the 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md., in 
publishing non-technical books in scientific 
fields. 

Charles Scribner is the new president of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, book publishers. 
John Hall Wheelock, poet and former mem- 
ber of their editorial staff, has been named 
as the new editor-in-chief. 

Don’t forget the prize contest announced 
by Harper & Brothers, for the best novel 
submitted by an American citizen, who has 
not published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1, 1921. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted before February 1, 1933, with a dec- 
laration that it is for the competition. The 
prize is $7,500—$2,000 outright, and $5,500, 
a minimum guarantee of royalties, to be paid 
six months after publication. Preference 
will be given to those between 60,000 and 
100,000 words, although anything over 30,- 
000 words is eligible. There are no restric- 
tions on setting or on theme. 

Surely there must be some good fodder 
here for your Pegasus! 


(It is not necessary to use this coupon, but if you do, it will facilitate the work of the judges.) 
Decide Teday to enter a story in this liberal WRITER’S DIGEST contest. 


Contest Editor, Writer’s DicEst 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

I enclose $1.00 (cash, money order, check, or stamps), for which enter my six month 
[ ] Renewal 
{ ] New Subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. Enter my manuscript, “ 


Extension 





] sent under separate cover. 
” [ ] enclosed herewith. 





in the WRITER’S DIGEST Group One Contest. 
If you do not wish a six months’ subscription, you may instead order any book priced at 


si 
it] 


$2.00 or over. 
List title of book wanted here “ 


For titles see page 71 





and amount of money enclosed for book here $ 





Name 








Address 
City 


State 








[ ] If entering a script in Group Two, check here and please print name plainly above. 























































ANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
Unless we publish and sell your book on a 
royalty. Is this fair? Tell us what you have. 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 
1706 Tacoma Ave., So. Tacoma, Wash. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





NEW YORK EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Established 1918 
Accuracy — Neatness — Promptness Guaranteed 
a ony Carbon Copy.........s-seee- = 


‘oetry 
Above tow oxiees issued to cope with depression a. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW. 
No job too small or too large for us to handle. We shall be 
glad to co-operate, so let us know your problems. 


BESNER 
43@ Hudson Terminal Bidg., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








EDITORS SEND US CHECKS for our stories 


They will treat you likewise if you will let us put your 
work into proper form. 

Typing—50 cents per thousand; Poetry—1 cent per line; 
Revision and marketing advice—50 cents per thousand; 
Typing, revision and marketing advice—75 cents per thou- 
sand. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. Carbon and 
extra first and last pages—FREE. Fee must accompany 
manuscript. 


Western Writers’ Service Station 
BURLINGTON, WYOMING 








PROSPERITY SERVICE at PANIC PRICES! 


You can’t beat it! Free revision and marketing at 10%. 
Unavailable material given detailed criticism of constructive 
sature and priceless value by an author who has sold 260 
stories of all types! All scripts given my persona! atten- 
tion. Let me help you do what I do for myseli—SELL! 
Rates: $1 up to 7,500 words; $3 to 15,000 words; $5 for 
novels. Send fee and return postage with each script. No 
free readings. ERNIE PHILLIPS 


123 N. Heilotrope, Monrovia, Calif. 








CAN YOU 
SELL YOUR STORY? 


We specialize in marketing manuscripts. 
Criticism and Revision at moderate rates. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
Irving L. Clark 509 5th Ave. 
C. Leslie Sullivan New York City 








CHICAGO CRITIC 


I don’t promise any miracles! But if you want plain, honest 
criticism, I will help you. If necessary, I’ll even insult you, if 
it will improve your work! Send me your rejects! $1.00 first 
thousand words, 30c thousand thereafter. Typing, market sug- 
gestions, 40c thousand, carbon and extra first page. Knclose fee 
and postage. 


J. AUSTIN CLEMENTS 
1925 Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 











SCREEN STORIES only! 


Join the legion of Successful Screen Scribes! Place your 
story in the hands of a skilled staff that can give you the 
benefit of actual studio experience during the era of talking 
pletures. Be guaranteed expert aid! No false promises—only 
honest and sincere co-operation! 

Our clients’ stories, INDIVIDUALLY AND INTACT, are 
submitted PERSONALLY to an industry in which our mem- 
bers have been actually associated. 

We are in business to sell aotee a. ~ picturiza- 
tion on the talking screen. WE NO’ ot CE IN 
ANY FORM OF “PLOT SYNOPSIS” MAG. NE. 
interested only in SELLING TO MOVIE PRODUCE 

Personal attention is given each _ individual oon No 
stereotype reports; our policy is based on QUAL: of work 
executed—not QUANTITY. SEND FoR FREE CIRCULAR. 


CINEMA-TECH SCENARIO SERVICE 
Box 1805 Hollywood, California 


-_* are 











Last Minute Flashes 


Of the array of love pulps that festooned the news- 
stands three years ago, only two have survived: 
Love Story and All-Story. Dell’s had a brief hey 
day with Cupid’s Diary, but lost out in their fight 
against Street and Smith’s Bacon edited pulp. 
With November Dell again is on the stands with 
Sweetheart Stories, typical dyed in sentiment love 
pulp. Address, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A complete survey of the religious magazines 
will appear in the December Writer’s Dicest. 





Starting Your Story 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Due in New York,” says George, gloom- 
ily. “Only one thing could keep me here.” 
He doesn’t say what it is. 

George has made a hit with Julia’s father, 
but that evening the Old Man expresses to 
Julia the belief that young Riordan has gone 
daft. When Riordan was offered the man- 
agement of the factory and a generous in- 
terest, he had said he couldn’t accept unless 
a pair of silver slippers was thrown in. 

George presently receives by messenger a 
pair of silver slippers. Having humanized 
Julia he wins the factory, slippers, and the 
girl. 

In outline, this is material for a smooth 
paper romance susceptible of further refine- 
ment for specific markets in this field. For 
the Post the small town atmosphere must be 
substantial and authentic. But write of the 
small town from the Park Avenue view- 
point. The treatment that will do for the 
Post will usually do for Collier’s except that 
Collier’s likes a brighter attitude with less 
solemnity. In terms of human nature, a plot 
for the American may be highly incredible, 
but the story must in that case be peppered 
with crisp and amusing revelations of char- 
acter and behavior. For the women’s maga- 
zines, the scheme should be sentimentalized 
from Julia’s angle. Sex appeal may be con- 
spicuous by its absence on the surface. You 
can strain sentiment a bit and verge on 
downright sentimentality, but cleverly, not in 
the outspoken manner of the naively glam- 
orous pulps. In every case, a high profes- 
sional finish. 

I have a conviction—which I offer to an 
audience that may be divided against me. As 
a test of the beginning writer’s talent, as a 
means of enriching and developing his imag- 
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ination, as a stimulus for effectiveness in 
character portrayal such as the big time mag- 
azines require, the quality story is the longest 
way round but the shortest way home. Many 
quality stories such as editors are obliged to 
print today owing to the dearth of meterial 
of this kind are not above the reach of the 
beginning writer. 

Today, even the smooth paper magazines 
with their glittering stories of greatly un- 
even merit, have a high standard of con- 
vincingness in character portrayal. Facility 
in this direction can most readily be acquired 
by experiment with the type of story that re- 
lies almost entirely upon character. Five 
quality stories that fail will do more for the 
beginning writer’s thorough grounding in 
craftsmanship — and his eventual income 
from his typewriter — than ten trashy 
stories that sell! 


How to Analyze Your Story 
(Continued from page 33) 


the other suggests explosion or weakening. 
The values are usually reversed from those 
of the Purpose patterns. In a Decision pat- 
tern, the Restraint is a conviction that there 
is only one right thing to do; and the Ex- 
plosion urgings suggest immediate profit. In 
a story of Purpose, the Purpose usually in- 
volves restraint because through restraint 
comes profit ; and Explosion means the aban- 
donment of profit because of a standard of 
conduct. 


It is clear, then that a knowledge of analy- 
sis will keep you from many errors; it will 
allow you to write, if you must, at white- 
heat and to do your dissection afterwards. 
It must always be a servant of the creative 
faculties. And it has its sole justification in 
that. It consists, primarily of dissecting the 
Ending of your story so that you may know 
with certainty just what forces are engaged 
in the final conflict, so that the Beginning 
and Ending of your story may deal only with 
those, to the elimination of every thing that 
doesn’t contribute. That, in a nutshell, is 
the only real reason for knowing how to 
analyze your manuscript. — 
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ONE SHORT STEP 
to Successful Authorship 


Of all the thousands of men and women who 
want to write, many with great natural ability re- 
main forever within one short step of success. 


Yet it is this ONE STEP that marks the dif- 
ference between rejection slips and checks. Do you 
know why your stories don’t sell? 


Nine cases out of ten it is not because you lack 
the precious gift of creative imagination or do not 
have the native ability, but because you do not 
know HOW to write the KIND of stories that 
SELL. You do not understand the subtle knack of 
selecting exactly the right point to begin your tale, 
of organizing your material, of emphasizing just 
the proper “high lights” to build to your climax— 
all of which constitute the craftsmanship of the 
professional writer. 


The “HOW” of successful writing can be learned 
just as you can learn anything else. Once you do 
learn it you will have learned the difference be- 
tween Failure and Success. You will have taken 
the ONE SHORT STEP that separates you from 
the goal of your dreams. 


IN THE PAST FOURTEEN YEARS THE 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
HAS HELPED A HOST OF AMBITIOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN TO SUCCESS IN WRIT- 
ING. ITS PROFESSIONAL COURSE IN 
FICTION WRITING IS CONCEDED TO BE 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND EVER OFFERED. 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner 
of Public Works for New York State, makes writ- 
ing his professional side-line. You have read his 
charming stories in the Post. He says: “You trans- 
mit quickly a knowledge of technique, and save the 
—" writer years of disappointment and useless 
toil.” 


Hundreds of Palmer-trained writers are selling what they 
write—everything from simple articles for trade journals 
to book length novels. Quite recently one student won a 
$2,000 prize in a short story contest. Ask for “Success 
Facts” of Palmer students. 


For those who lack the background of good English, the 
Palmer Institute offers foundational training in grammar, 
composition and the psychology of authorship through its 
course in English and Self-Expression. 


Send this coupon now for full information! 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-M Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Send me, wit no obligation on my part, complete infor- 
mation abeut Fiction Writing ( ) Photoplay & Dialog 


Writing ( ), English Expression ( ), and include Palmer 
“Success Facts.” 


Name 





Address 





Age: 18 or over ( ); Under-18 ( ).- 
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ADD TO YOUR INCOME 
BREAK INTO PRINT 


Learn the rules of SHORT STORY 
WRITING and of JOURNALISM from 
those who have had success in publishing 
their own stories and articles. 





Turn for guidance to the country of Bar- 
rie, Scott, and Stevenson. 


Correspondence Courses at especially low 
prices due to the present rate of exchange. 


Write for Free Catalogue 


SCOTTISH SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM 


Dept. F. 59 Bath St., Glasgow, Scotland 


SS 
REVISION AND CRITICISM 


All stories and articles revised and typed 
ready for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. 
Criticism only, 10 cents a hundred words. 
Fees payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 











WANTED 


A name and stories, articles, short verse, etc. Send 
two dimes (20c) for booklet announcing policy and 
7 Contests. (Name Contest closes November 26.) 


“NEW MAGAZINE” 
P. O. Box 7260 Ardmore, Penna. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING! !! 


Beautiful work done promptly, on good quality bond. 
Thirty Cents Per 1000 Words. Includes corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Market suggestions if requested. 
Special rates on books. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


this exceptional SPECIAL OFFER for detailed 
R EAD criticism of manuscripts, full report upon litera- 
ry-commercial values and advice regarding mar- 
keting. ‘ : 
| 00 will cover the charge for this service on one 
- manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, re- 
ceived prior to December 31, 1932. 
This low charge is made in order that we may 
now assist writers so far as possible during 
present economic conditions, and enable corre- 
spondents to test the value of our service at a 
minimum expense. : : i 
We offer 25 years’ experience as writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and advisers to authors. We in- 
vite correspondence from writers who have work 
with which they wish assistance. (Please send 
return postage with manuscripts.) 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 

















WrRiITER’s DiGEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Sunday Features 
(Continued from page 28) 

ND now about markets. Two years ago 
A the syndicate market was big and 
prosperous. Editors bought lavishly 
and paid generously. Now it is harder to 
sell. If an editor has a staff, he is making 

every man on it work. 

After you have made satisfactory con- 
tacts, you will query editors, outlining a 
story, and receive prompt reply. Eventually, 
nearly every query may result in an order, 
because you will be smart enough not to 
query unless you have something really good 
to offer. But until you have proven your 
ability to handle a story, it will be best to 
submit the finished article. Do not go to un- 
necessary expense on pictures, but explain 
exactly what you can get, if the editor wants 
the feature. All syndicates will expect pic- 
tures, but the American Weekly is most de- 
manding. A perfectly good story may per- 
ish there, for lack of first class art. 
American Weekly, 235 East 45th Street, New York 


City. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(Sunday Dept.) 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, 1200 West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Herald-Tribune Sunday Magazine, New York 


City. 
= York Times Sunday Magazine, New York 


ity. 

Affiliated Press Service, 1331 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

American News Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York (uses, mostly, sports articles). 

Associated News Service, 3076 West Pico Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndicate, Editorial 
Office: 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Feature News Service (N. Y. Times), 229 West 
43rd St., New York City. 

wae Service Inc., 1200 West 3rd St., Cleveland, 

io. 

Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Henry P. Martin, Jr., Editor. 

Science Service, 21st and Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (More accurate science than the 
Sunday supplements). 

World Feature Service, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York. (The same as United Features. They 
offer newspapers a new original serial story for 
newspaper publication every six weeks. A good 
well done serial will sell quickly here if it’s top 
notch. Also use daily cross word puzzles and 
unusual pictures of world news.) 


In addition there are the smaller Sunday 
supplements that are published either on Sat- 
urday or Sunday by various newspapers 
throughout the country. Go to a very large 
newsstand, and find out. 
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The Writer’s 
Market 


What This Country Needs is a Good 
Five Cent... P 


Two years ago Cosmopoliton tumbled from 35c 
to 25c. True Story went from 25c to 15c. College 
Humor came down to a quarter. Picture Play came 
down to a dime. A half dozen screen magazines 
followed. Blue Book, a high-class 25c pulp, came 
down to 15c, and changed its size. A few twenty- 
cent pulps experimented at fifteen cents, than came 
to a dime. Below that no one ventured in the all- 
fiction field. 

Last week, George Delacorte took a flyer with 
some five-cent all-fiction pulp paper magazines. One 
is called All-Western and the other All-Detective. 
—lIf the books go at all, they will become weeklies. 
At 100 5th Ave., Mr. Mowre, the Dell executive 
Editor, is sitting on a safe full of material for the 
first two issues. Looks like a nice quick market 
though for some interesting breezy filler shorts on 
fact material. 

This unique publishing move on the part of 
Dell’s is well in line with Editor Mowre’s telegram 
in our Forum Department some months back. Pulps 
are not out of style; probably never will be out 
of style in our life time. But pulp paper readers 
haven’t got twenty cents. 

They don’t even like to part with a dime. They 
do have nickels. Will the nickel pulp bring back 
to the newsstands the millions of pulp readers who 
were divorced from their favorite authors because 
twenty cents would buy four loaves of bread? 

Business in publishing is very slowly improving. 
Magazines, at a price, and advertising, at a price, 
are selling in greater volume. But the volume of 
profit for the publisher and the advertiser is less. A 
year ago many magazines were in red. Today they 
are creeping into black. National advertisers when 
granted great concessions are moving like a phalanx 
back into the magazines. The advertisers them- 
selves are finding their own volume of business 
increasing, but being forced to sell at a low price 
they are going out of red and into black very, very 
slowly. It looks as though the cycle, with much 
groaning and creaking is turning on its own tail 
and laboriously preparing to get up steam for an- 
other reckless climb. 


Class 


The Rosicrucian Magazine, Oceanside, California. 
Theodore Heline, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want articles dealing with 
mystic subjects, including astrology, not exceeding 
2500 words. Also articles on health from the oc- 
cult point of view. We use very little poetry. We 
do not use photographs. We report as soon as pos- 
sible, but do not pay for material accepted.” 


The Sailor, 165 Lakeshore Blvd., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. M. H. Mercer, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. Official organ of the 
Navy League of Canada. We want stories relating 
to sea life or having a sea atmosphere, also naval 
life, 1500 to 2000 words in length. We want photo- 
graphs of sea scenes, or having naval atmosphere. 





NovEMBER 


HOW MANY STORIES 
HAVE YOU SOLD? 


... And more important—how many un- 
sold stories have you—will you write? 


nee between a re. 
tor’s 








of auther. 
petent advice—a suggestion as to 
plot sequence, situation develep- 
cent, setting, locale, characteriza 
market requ ulrement—may be 
all that is needed to make a story 
immediately salable. 









Writes H. W. “Your check for my story was 
certainly welcome.” 






Writes T. F. “Your letter bristles with facts 


needed to produce salable work.” 







OUR RATE Try us! nee & ef professional 
Placement and writers oe ay are using 
complete criticism wre eer start selling. Send iy 
at sixty cents a your manueoripts. We KNOW we 






thousand words 
— minimum of 
two dollars — 
sent with the 
script. Book fee 


is very low and 
refunded on sale. SEND US Your poems, 


Commission is stories, books—we sell 
10%. them or tell you why! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


it you—not only on one 
ply but in all your future work. 


















SAMPLE COPY OF KALEIDOGRAPH 
“Beyond a doubt the outstanding poetry em 
of the world.’’"—J. Guyten Jeffries. $200 
poetry eae specials for new poets; Book Pub- 
lication contest. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 
tion for Hitch-Hikers - B. the Literary Highway, ae 
500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme-list, *. Valuable ee 
tion sent upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
If requested, Preliminary Assignment for COURSE IN 
VERSIFICATION will be included, without obligations. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(24-28 pgs. Monthly, $2 a year, 25c copy) 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 


I GIVE YOU 
First class typing at 30c per 1000 words, 
with carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Try me. 
KENNETH A. COOK 


U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois 














MSS. REWRITTEN TO SELL 


Have you a story that you sincerely feel is good; 
one that represents the best work you can do? If 
that story has been rejected, let me rewrite it for 
you. You will profit two ways: First, in selling 
your own defects concretely corrected in actual 
cold type, and second, in selling the script, using 
my up-to-date marketing information. My fees 
are most reasonable. I have been selling my own 
work for many years. Send me a script today, 
and I will tell you what I can do with it. Novels 
and novelettes a Specialty. 


AUTHORS’ RECONSTRUCTION SERVICE 
Colletsville, N. C. 
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YOU CAN SELL 

Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 

They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





Good Service, Reasonable Rates 


Mss. accurately and promptly typed, 40c per 
1,000. Corrected, 75c to $1 per 1,000. 
ELLA AGNEW 


314 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 

















SELL THAT MANUSCRIPT! Our plan 
of revision preserves originality. Typing 
only 40 cents per thousand words, bond 
paper, one carbon. Free first reading if 
you write now to WRITERS’ GUILD 
OF NEW YORK, 251 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


HE HAS SOLD 
THREE MILLION WORDS! 


The author who is in charge of our short 
story department has written and SOLD 
a short story every ten days during the 
ast ten years. 

We offer you the training which has en- 
abled this author to sell eighty thousand 
dollars worth of his own stories. 

Write for free information. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO OF 
CREATIVE WRITING 


1558 North Vine St. 
Hollywood, California 


















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to editors’ requirements. All work 
letter-perfect. One carbon copy. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Edited if desired. Poetry, le per 
line. Prompt service. 


MISS GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


: CASH FROM YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay millions 
yearly, for the photographs they print, and are eager 
to buy more. 

Wherever you live there are subjects for thousands 
of interesting pictures that you can make, and sell. 
Make a good income in ae time with your camera. 
Quiek sales of photographs are being made regularly 
y U. P. members everywhere after only a few weeks 
of delightful, easily understood instruction by mail in 
Journalistic Photography; now available at low cost. 
Write today for Free Book and full detalis of U. P. 
b picture marketing service. 


| UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 141-L, New York 


' 

' 

H 

' 

Without cost or obligation tell me how I may cash in on | 
my camera. ' 
; 

' 

' 

' 














Name 











WRriTer’s DiGEst 


We do not use poetry. We report as soon as pos- 
sible, and pay $4 a thousand words.” 


General, Literary, and Fiction 


The Ambassador (Formerly The Intermediate 
Weekly), 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Novella Dillard Preston and Noble 
Van Ness, Editors. “We want stories, 1500 to 
2500 words in length; articles with and without 
photographs; fillers, up to 400 words; short poems; 
editorial brevities. We report tenth of month fol- 
lowing receipt, and pay from %4c to %c a word 
on acceptance.” 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued monthly: 2c 
a copy; 25c a year. “Our magazine is largely staff 
written, but we buy an occasional short story about 
5,000 words in length. We do not want poetry. 
We report within two weeks, and pay 2c a word 
on acceptance.” 





Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Issued 
weekly: 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want par- 
ticularly short stories and true stories. We are 
buying a few novelets, but have a good stock on 
hand. We want photographs with true stories. We 
do not use poetry. We report within two weeks, 
and pay 1%c a word and up on acceptance.” 





Everyday Science and Mechanics, 98 Park Place, 
New York City. Hugh Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
monthly : 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want con- 
struction articles of all kinds dealing with wood 
working, metal working, photography, mechanics, 
chemistry, physics, models, etc. Photographs should 
be included with manuscripts. We report promptly, 
and pay Ic to 2c a word for prose, and $2.00 and 
up for photographs, on publication.” 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, 959 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. William F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Issued monthly: 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are in the market principally for short fiction— 
about 5,000 words in length. Also, short, lyrical 
poetry; special articles—but usually on order. We 
do not want photographs. We report within two 
weeks, and pay according to merit of material 
accepted.” 

Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Aveue, New York 
City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. Issued monthly: 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short stories of 
not more than 5,000 words; short shorts of 2,500 
and under. All serials and novelets are arranged 
for in advance. We want only stories of the con- 
fession type, heavily and realistically emotional. 
We use neither poetry nor photographs. We re- 
port within ten days, and pay 2c a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Modern Thinker, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly: 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles, essays, dissertations, on all phases of con- 
temporary thought. Author must definitely have 
something to say, and must know how to say it. 
Length between 2,000 and 4,000 words. We use 
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HAT should I expect to receive 
from a year’s subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST? 

Simply this: Each 
month your copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
will give fresh impetus 
to your natural ambi- 
tion to write. ‘The in- 
structive, entertaining 
articles in WRITER’S 
DIGEST can be relied 
upon to jog your mind 
into wanting to write. 
The market notes in 
the same issue will tell 
you where to sell your 
material. 


You are guaranteed receiving for 
12 months a series of practical, 
authoritative articles on free lance 
writing plus first hand 


marketing information. 


Our successful professional writer- 


Gentlemen: 


stated above. 


Will You Gamble With Us 
lf We Take All The Risk? 


subscribers consider WRITER’S 
DIGEST invaluable because of the 








4 Writing the Quality Short Story 
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Playwriting 
+ Words or Wit 
Literary Schemers 4 
By Laurence D'Orsay 


Why MSS = 


Come Home 

















editorial 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





exclusive marketing 
information. Our be- 
ginning writer-sub- 
scribers are more often 
than not inspired to 
write and sell their first 
piece of work because 
of an article in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. 

We guarantee that 
you will enjoy and 
profit from WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. If 
you don’t, tell us so 
any time before receiv- 
ing the sixth issue. 
We'll refund 90% of 
your money, keeping 


the remainder to pay our bookkeep- 
ing costs. You may keep both the free 
book and the issues of WRITER’S 
DIGEST you have received. No 


further obligation. Could anything 


(Tear Here) 


be more fair? 


A subscription on this card entitles you to enter a 
story in the WRITER’S DIGEST contest, announced 
on page 50 of this issue. 


Please enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year and send me FREE 
and postpaid the book “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.” 


Bill me for $2 which will be promptly refunded to me in full on conditions as 





Name 


oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Address 








City. 
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Mere Is The Book We Offer 
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F A politi 
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* WRITER’S DIGEST is “Twelve Cardinal public 
\ Elements of Short Story Writing,” by Agnes | ,7% 
ubdli 
M. Reeve. “Aas 
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With your one year subscription to | %."' 
WRITER’S DIGEST we offer this book | os 
BS ies . photo; 
| FREE and postpaid. 
Cloth Bound 
The 
137 Pages ee Detro 
Edito: 
Out o 
> he MAJORITY of the chapters in this book were published in WRITER’S Pol 
DIGEST and at that time were consistently favored with complimentary, — 
unsolicited remarks by our readers. The subjects discussed in the twelve chapters in orn 
the book include Plot, Setting, Atmosphere, Action, Incident, Dialogue, Characterization, a! ct 
adven 
Narrative, Interpretative Phrasing, Plausibility, Suspense and Climax. The book is written aed t 
days. 
in a very readable style. Miss Reeve, the author, has been associated with editorial work ye igeid 
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neither photographs nor poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay by special arrangement with 
the author, on publication.” 

The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New 
York City. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Issued weekly: 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want social and 
political articles of from 1,800 to 2,800 words in 
length. Also, sketches with a local American 
background of 2,000 words or less. We do not 
use photographs; we can use exceptional poetry. 
We report within ten days, and pay 2c a word on 
publication.” 


Paris Night and Gayety, published by Shade 
Publishing Company, 1008 West York Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Pierre Dumont, Editor. 
Issued monthly: 25¢ a copy. “We want lively, 
bright, and snappy material with a full measure 
of clean sex appeal up to 3,500 words in length. 
We use photographs, but very little verse. We 
report within three weeks, and pay Yc a word 
on publication for stories, and $3.00 a print for 
photographs.” 


Juvenile 
The American Boy, 550 West Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. George F. Pierrot, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly: 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Out of the market until January, 1933. 


Playmate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. Esther 
Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly: 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want short verse, imaginative 
or humorous; short one-act plays; lively nursery 
tales about 600 to 1,000 words; short. stories, 
1,800 to 2,000 words. These should be interesting 
to both boys and girls. They may be stories of 
adventure among modern boys and girls, or they 
may tell of the children of other lands, or other 
days. We are interested in historical tales authen- 
tically told. We shall be pleased to examine stories 
of the above-mentioned length suitable for months 
which bring Easter, St. Patrick’s Day, Valentine, 
Washington, and Lincoln birthdays. Also inter- 
ested in stories of Holland. No art work, serials, 
or articles are needed at present. We want photo- 
graphs, 8x10 glossy prints, subjects of interest to 
children. We report within two weeks, and pay Ic 
a word on acceptance for prose; 25c a line for 
poetry; and from $1.00 to $3.00 each for photo- 
graphs.” 





The Sentinel (combination of The Junior Boy 
and The Junior Girl), 161 Eighth Avenue North, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Novella Dillard Preston and 
Noble Van Ness, Editors. Issued weekly; 64c a 
year. “We want stories 1,200 to 1,800 words in 
length; articles with and without photographs, 250 
to 1,000 words in length; editorial briefs; and brief 
articles up to 250 words. We also use short poems. 
We report on the 10th of month following receipt, 
and pay Yc to %4c per word, on acceptance.” 





Youth’s World, 1701 - 03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Owen C. Brown, D. D., 
Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. A 
magazine for boys from 13 to 17. “We want short 
stories up to 2,500 words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters 
of 2,500 words each; articles 100 to 800 words; 
editorials up to 500 words; fact items 50 to 1,000 
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Avail Yourself To 
This Opportunity 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


Author and Editor of the post- 
humous works of the late James 
Oliver Curwood will criticize and 
dispose of short stories, books, serials, 
plays and radio continuity at reason- 
able fees. Reading fee 40c per thou- 
sand words, a minimum of $1.50 
on any manuscript. Special rates on 
all manuscripts over 30,000 words. 
Commission 10% on American sales; 
15% on all foreign sales. 


Send your manuscripts, or write to 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


537 East Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 504 








EXTRA MONEY 
FOR WRITERS! 

There are dozens of ways by which a writer 
can earn spare time or extra money. Our Edi- 
torial staff has just completed a nation-wide 
investigation to discover as many as possible. 
Findings in our special WINTER number. 
Send for your copy—25 cents. 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 1229, Los Angeles, Calif. 











A NEW DEAL 
FOR WRITERS! 


AN AUTHOR of over 125 published stories, a 
critic and agent of wide experience makes this 
offer to all writers: THOROUGH CRITICISM of 
each MS.; MARKETING FOR 10% if suitable; 
REVISION WITHOUT CHARGE if merited; 
50-50 COLLABORATION on suitable stories. 
Low handling charge: $1 per MS. up to 5,000 
words; longer ones, 20c per 1,000; one-way 
postage extra. HANDLING CHARGE RE- 
FUNDED ON SALABLE MSS., which take only 
commission. 

CLIENTS FAR and NEAR praise this service 
for assistance in criticism, revision, selling. The 
same capable assistance awaits you. Will you 
take advantage, now? 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box D-148 Dante, Virginia 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WriITER’s DIGEst 





WE NEED STORIES! 


We are short story specialists and handle nothing 
else. We have concentrated on the market require- 
ments and sales possibilities of short stories, realizing 
that only one thing at a time can be done well. 

_If you have some good short stories from one to 
six thousand words, written in dramatic third-person 
form, emotional, fast-moving action development— 
slanted to one of the big classes of readers—we can and 
will place them for you, and to your advantage. We 
begin with the top-paying markets and try the stories 
on from twenty to forty magazines until sold. Stories 
strong in plot and dramatic emotionalism will bring 
from one to two cents per word; those not so strong 
will bring around a half-cent per word; if the story is 
not keyed to either of these lists we have a group of 
markets that allow a few dollars per script for copy 
~ can use. 

e cover the field completely. No agent can do 
more, few can or will do as much. Postage will cost 
you more than our directed, efficient service, should 
you send the story to four or five magazines for which 
the story seems suited but which are not buying at the 
time. We defy you to get better service regardless of 
what you pay. Editors buy stories—nothing else— 
remember that. 

Send us your stories. You forget about them and 
the new postage rates until we send you checks! Use 

ur time in creative work, for which your talent is 
est suited. 

Reading fee of $1 must accompany each 

script—also stamped return envelope. Six 

stories for $5, twelve for $10, if in one 
mailing. 

IF REVISION WILL MAKE THE STORY SAL- 
ABLE, WE SUGGEST IT’ FREE! In any case you 
get a concise, comprehensive criticism of the story if 
it is unsalable. 

_ Mail or express your stories to us now while you are 
in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, Every 
Page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. Rates 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
6913 W. National Ave., WEST ALLIS, WISC. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


My wish is to please YOU. I have already pleased 
others. Let my typewriter earn money for both of 
us. Carbon copy and extra first page. 40c thousand 
words, corrections if desired. 10% discount on 
book-lengths. Poetry, 1c per line. 


HELEN N. GARDNER 
1338 West St., Topeka, Kansas 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
To meet editorial requirements and approval. Gram- 
matical and other corrections, Neatness outstanding 
and satisfaction guaranteed. With one carbon copy, 
50 cents per thousand words. 
Expert typist since 1900. 
JOHN H. REVENAUGH 

500 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











GOOD TYPING 


Prompt service at 30c thousand words. 
One carbon, postage one way. 
Special rate on books. 


EDNA A. STEWART 


Box 600, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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words. We are glad to examine anything that is 
of interest to normal boys. Do not want war 
stories, or stories about killing Indians. We use 
photographs with brief descriptions. We seldom 
use poetry. We report within two weeks and pay 
monthly after acceptance.” 


Religious 


American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 71 West 
47th Stret, New York City. Isaac Landman, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We 
want stories of exceptional strength and appeal. 
We especially desire dramatic and humorous short 
stories (750 to 1,000 words) of Jewish life and 
character in contact with American rather than 
European environments. We do not want foreign 
settings. We want gripping narratives that portray 
the problems of American Jews; comedy. We also 
want articles dealing with Jewish personalities or 
interests in the industrial, scientific, or art world, 
here or abroad, and where possible these should be 
accompanied by photographs or suggestions for il- 
lustration. Poetry is seldom bought. Sprightly 
verse and clever comment appearing in our Pano- 
rama column finds a wide audience but is not paid 
for. We pay %c a word and up on fifteenth of the 
month following publication.” 


The Catholic Universe Bulletin, 625 Guarantee 
Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Peter J. Zimmer- 
man, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want religious stories not more than 1,000 
words in length. We also want photographs. We 
seldom use poetry. We report immediately, and 
pay 15c to 20c an inch.” 


Church Management, Auditorium Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles dealing with church programs, problems 
and professional articles for ministers. Sermons 
for adults and children are used. Fillers and brief 
method items. We use photographs, but no poetry. 
We report within ten days and pay Mc to le a 
word on publication.” 


The Front Rank, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. 
Louis, Kentucky. Orrin T. Anderson, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year a single sub- 
scription and $1 a year a club subscription. “We 
want short stories, moral tone but not necessarily, 
written around church, about 3,000 words in length; 
serials, up to twelve chapters; informational ar- 
ticles—science, travel, etc., about 1,000 to 1,500 
words; biographical sketches; articles on sociologi- 
cal problems—race, industry, war, and peace, etc. 
We want glossy scenic prints for covers. We want 
poetry four to twenty lines. We report within a 
week, and pay $3.50 to $5 a thousand words on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Religion Education, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. M. Artman, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 60c a copy; $5 
a year. “We want factual material on education 
and religion. We use neither poetry nor photo- 
graphs. We make no payment for material ac- 
cepted.” 


World Call, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harold E. Fey, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want thousand word ar- 
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ticles on human problems, especially those of peo- 
ple in other lands. We use an occasional short 
story with religious atmosphere. We use photo- 
graphs of foreign countries. We do not use poetry. 
We report within two weeks, but usually do not 
pay for material accepted.” 


Syndicates 


Central Press Association, 1435 East Twelfth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie P. Eichel, Editor. 
Newspaper Service. “We want serials of 90,000 
words; brief news feature stories with art; news 
photographs. We report immediately, and pay 
within ten days after use.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. Issued daily and weekly. A news, photo, 
and feature service. “We want general and scien- 
tific feature material. We are not interested in 
fiction, cross-word puzzles, or poetry. We are buy- 
ing very little-outside material at present and only 
that of exceptional merit. We want photographs, 
but no poetry. We report within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance.” 


Kansas City Journal-Post, 22nd and Oak Streets, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Tom Collins, Editor. Is- 
sued daily and Sunday; 2c a copy; $7.80 a year. 
“We want only local news feature stories. We do 
not want fiction. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We report immediately and pay $6 a 
column.” Pe CED 

Sunday Magazine Department, Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Newspaper syndicate. 
“We want fiction stories—love, romance, adventure, 
and mystery—4,200 words to 4,800 words in length. 
We report within ten days and pay $30 to $35 on 
publication.” eatin 

The Youngstown Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio. 
W. W. Griffith, Magazine Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy. Sunday Magazine Section. “We buy 
no fiction, but use features about local people in 
distant or nearby places who are doing unusual 
things. Also general features of newspaper style 
which have northeastern Ohio tie-ups or have 
enough general interest to make them worth pub- 
lishing. Length, not less than 2,000 words and not 
more than 4,000 words. Photographs must ac- 
company. We report immediately, and pay 15c a 
column inch with photos extra—$3 each.” 


Trade 


The Macaroni Journal, P. O. Box No. 1, Braid- 
wood, Illinois. M. J. Donna, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.50 a year. “We want short snappy articles 
relating to macaroni manufacturing, machinery, 
packing, etc. We also use photographs. We pay a 
nominal sum of $5 an article.” 





Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Illinois. O. A. 
Hanke, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c 
a year. “We want success stories of unusual poul- 
trymen. We report within two weeks, and pay Yc 
to 1%c a word.” 


The Sample Case, 632 North Park Avenue, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. J. G. Daly, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are loaded with mate- 
rial at present. We buy only articles with sales ap- 
peal of an encouraging nature. We report within 
ten days, and pay lc a word on publication.” 
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SOME “Bargains” 
are MIGHTY BIG 


Constructive 





Criticism 
SSS———S—S_—_—_—_ 
Unexcelled at ANY PRICE 


$1.25 


Per 5,000 words 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 
A literary craftsman praised by William 
Rose Benet, Emily Newell Blair, New York 


Times Book Review, dozens of editors and a 
host of enthusiastic readers. 


Expert revision (working draft), 
$1.25 per 1,000 words 
With final copy $1.75 per 1,000 words 
(My own agent in New York) 
Try the literary Robin Hood with one of 


those yarns that stumped the sheriffs 
of Nottingham. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Proper reading promotes salable writing. Are you up-to- 
date? Do you know what is going on in the world? Tell 
me the things that you like to read and I will gladly suggest 
the magazines you should know. Would you like to join 
the Estes Reading Club? Write today for my special club 
price lists and interesting information. 


ESTES MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Brunswick, Missouri 








CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT, SHORTS! . . Positively editors are urgently 

requesting me to send shorts. (Six new mags using only 

shorts, 3c up; sought by nearly all others!) 1000 to 2000 

Words. ‘“‘Salability’’ revision if needed, and since 

MARKETS ARE NOW WIDE OPEN. ANY STORY TO 
ME IN NOVEMBER, ONLY $1! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 WALNUT ST., DANVILLE, ILL. 











POETS! 


Cash prizes for short lyrics. 


NEOPHYTE 
A Journal of Poetry 
5546 So. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What do we want? 


ee) We want good stories by new 
writers who are on the way up. 
We are not afraid of first short 
stories — the success of Kath- 
arine Brush, Lois Montross, 
James Warner Bellah, and other 
idols of the younger reading 
public who first saw the light of 
print in rene Humor, is a 
constant reminder that we have 
been right more times than 
we have been wrong. Since our 
space for fiction is limited, we 
can afford to be choosey. If you 
have a story that is fresh, writ- 
ten in a style that is individual, 
send it to us; the worst thing 
we could possibly do would be 
to return it. No BLIND 
DATES, please! 


COLLEGE HUMOR 


1050 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 











WANTED — POEMS, STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


FOR PUBLICATION IN OUR NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE BOOKS 


THE COST IS LOW — VARYING FROM 
40 CENTS TO 75 CENTS A BOOK 

FOR VOLUMES DELIVERED TO 
WRITERS WHOSE WORK IS 
ACCEPTED 


THERE IS NO LIMIT TO NUMBER 

OF POEMS AND STORIES A WRITER 
MAY PLACE IN A VOLUME — AND THE 
COST PER BOOK REMAINS THE SAME 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
BOOK CRAFT GUILD 


11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





WriTeErR’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


In the August issue of WriTER’s DIGEST 
we published the following advertisement : 
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In response to it we received a great num- 
ber of market notes, the following being, in 
our opinion, the most reliable. Each market 
note below has been personally investigated 
by a Writer’s Dicest subscriber who has 
had his market note o. _ kd by the editor. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1932 

State of Ohio, County of ‘Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownershi , Manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............- Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu......... Cincinnati, O. 
pe SR Serer re Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 
Baek DOE. is cckesawesseenesseveans Cincinnati, O. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
wom amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain _astate- 
ments embracing affant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
be poks of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
October, 1932, A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 


(My commission expires Dec. 30, 1933.) 






















































Most of the markets were sent in by writers 
who had sold to them: 


Newspapers 

The Tulsa Daily W orld, 314 Boulder Ave., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Edward Burks, Sunday Editor, is de- 
voting limited space in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion for exceptional features both state and local. 
Payment for accepted articles made on flat rate 
basis, $7.50 “top head” with illustrations and $5.00 
for “drop.” Checks mailed by tenth of month fol- 
lowing publication. All manuscripts must be ac- 
companied by return postage. 

The American Saturday Night, 1118 South Bos- 
ton Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Roy Smith, Editor. 
Due to a recent change in policy The American 
Saturday Night is now primarily a radio digest 
containing news of national and local interest to 
radio fans. Editor is in market for exceptional 
human interest sketches on known radio personal- 








ities from 1,000 to 1,500 words, also shorts. Rate 
of payment is low and on publication. Query 
before submitting. 

Journal-Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N. C. Stan- 


ford Martin, Editor. Buys feature material for 
its Sunday edition, which is a combined edition of 
the morning Journal and the afternoon Sentinel. 
Uses wide variety of material but likes for it to 
be something that will especially interest North 
Carolina. Space rates of $2.00 per column for 
material and pictures. 

The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. “We can 
never tell before hand whether or not any story 
will be available for our use, but we are interested 
in feature stories founded on facts, and shall be 
glad to see anything which you care to submit. 
For our use articles should run about 1,500 to 2,000 
words in length.” Angus Perkerson, Editor. 

Charlotte Observer, 600 South Tryon Street, 
Charlotte. N. C. Ernest Hunter, Sunday feature 
editor. Sunday feature section made up of general 
newspaper features of especial interest to the south, 
and more particularly North and South Carolina. 
Large number of stories of historical nature used. 
$2.00 a column for material and pictures. 








The News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. Jona- 
than Daniels, associate editor in charge of Sunday 
features. Uses general newspaper feature material 
for its Sunday edition but restricts its buying to 
articles concerning North Carolinians or concern- 
ing people and things in which North Carolinians 
are particularly interested. Pays space rate of 
$2.00 per column. 

The News, a Munsey newspaper published at 
Pratt and Commerce Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 
W. M. Baskerville is the Editor. Buys feature 
articles from occasional contributors who slant 
their stuff towards glorification of the “old South.” 
News is published as Sunday American on Sun- 
day. 





The Sunday Star, published at 309 Shipley 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware, each Sunday, by 
the Star Publishing Company. Joseph H. Martin, 
Editor, and George E. Whitenack, feature and 
news Editor; both welcome material of interest 


NOVEMBER 
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Beginners 


Only 
, lip 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories, The 
course lasts four months. 
(GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in nwmber, 
me urge you to reply ai once. Complete 
details, and aw outline of the Peqinner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrique and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


style. 
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{ 22 EAST 12TH STREET I 
{ CINCINNATI, OHIO j 
i Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in J 
r Writing. This puts me under no obligation. ; 
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* We believe this to be the lowest priced short story 
course sold by a reliable institution. Money back 
guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Could Your Story Be Filmed ? 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you’re get- 
ting rejection slips from publishers, send your 
stories to me. Plot quality and visual adapt- 
ability are two screen requirements. No 
special technique is involved. For 12 years, 
producers have looked to me for screen ma- 
terial. The majority of screen stories are 
purchased here in Hollywood. Knowing what 
producers buy, can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


WRriTeEr’s DIGEst 














Dept. F 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. : 
4a 





PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 3c per 
1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor corrections 
and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 20% discount 
on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 


Short--Short Story Writers! 

The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the 
“short-shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two 
years past and has discovered the Formula and the 
SIX methods that are used to put in the “trick’”’ end- 
ing, surprise twist, or dramatic punch. 

This analysis is accompanied by the “thumb-nail”’ 
synopses of 100 of the best published ‘“‘short-shorts.” 
It is instructive and valuable to every writer and easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writ- 
ing “‘sbort-shorts’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
829 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles California 
























EXPLORE YOUR MIND 


BRB DISCOVER YOUR MENTAL SELF and 
OVERCOME YOUR LIMITATIONS ! 
Learn the tremendous possibilities of your own 
mind. Explore that mysterious world within you. 
The Free book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”, 
, explains how, through fascinating study you 
Wa can master the every-day prdblems of life 
Vpewand happiness. Address: Scribe E. W. K. 


ROSICRLUCIAN BROTHERH 
SAN JOSE (A.M. O. R.C.) 





CALIFORNIA 





EMOTIONS 


and Their Expression 
An analytical term-book and guide to emo- 
tional characterization giving among other things 
all acts of expression and actions caused by the 
fifty classes of emotion. Amateur and profes- 
sional writers praise this unique book highly. 
Now Ready. Price, Postpaid, $.80 
Nine other books, Action, Mind, etc.; get list. 
Money order is safest; wrap cash carefully; per- 
sonal check, add 10 cents; stamps, add 10%. 


C. V. SHOLL, Dept. 11, P. O. Box 5 








ASTORIA, NEW YORK 
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to Delawareans and residents of the Del-Mar-Via 
Peninsula, in which the paper enjoys a fine circu- 
lation. Regular first-class newspaper space rates 
paid. 


Philadelphia Record, Broad and Wood Streets. 
Charles Mackey, Sunday Editor. Visiting feature 
stories, either timely or controversial, for their 
own Sunday feature section. Prefer 1,000 to 1,500 
word limit. Recent subjects include: “Were our 
early brewers ‘low persons?” “American Brains 
Going to Russia,” sketch of the lives of Pennsyl- 
vania political bosses, etc. The Record is somewhat 
liberal in policy and a supporter of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. If you can furnish art it will enhance 
value of article, but if not they will have the art 
done. Pay $5.00 a column the Friday after publi- 
cation. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., 
is supplied with manuscripts from the neighboring 
vicinity whenever possible. Mr. W. A. Cochel, 
editor, advises as follows: “We could use occa- 
sionally a short, well-written article about farmers 
that is of more than local importance. In other 
words, if a farmer or a farm wife has accom- 
plished something that is really outstanding and 
applicable over a wide territory we would be glad 
to consider such a story. We pay on acceptance.” 


Charlotte Sunday News. Sunday edition of the 
Charlotte News, Charlotte, N. C. Address: “Sun- 
day Editor.” Feature articles of particular inter- 
est to those living in the South. National interest 
features are generally bought through syndicates 
at lower rates than free lances would accept. Be 
sure to state that “payment at usual rates will be 
expected.” 


Philadelphia Record, Broad and Wood Streets. 
Anne Hirst, woman’s page editor. Buys stuff 
slanted for the woman reader. Either timely mat- 
ter or well written accounts of outmoded habit, 
custom, etc. Recent subjects included: “Styles of 
the Past,’ “Women in the 1700's,” etc. Mrs. Hirst 
wants the stuff written in the newspaper style: 
Short sentences and no ambiguous word structures. 
Breezy style, light touch, whimsical or humorous 
is eaten up by the good lady. Must be clear. As 
she conducts a daily column of “advice to the 
lovelorn,” she does not have much time to read 
copy or revise, so take pains with your stuff be- 
fore sending it out. Accompanying illustrations 
enhance value greatly and are paid for extra. 
Otherwise she will have art done. Pay five dollars 
a column, Friday after publication. 


Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala. Uses fea- 
ture stories about men or places of note in Ala- 
bama and neighboring states. Pays at space rates 
which approximate 2 cent a word. 


Birmingham News-Age Herald, Birmingham, 
Ala. This Sunday newspaper has a fiction depart- 
ment conducted by Artemus Calloway. One story 
is used each week for which $10 is paid. Only 
residents of territory covered by the newspaper, 
who have never sold fiction, are eligible. Preferred 
length is 2,500 to 3,500 words but any length un- 
der 3,500 will be considered. Mr. Calloway sends 
a personal note of criticism with each rejected 
story which shows promise. 
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Trade Journals 


Furniture South, High Point, N. C. C. M. Way- 
nick, editor. Published monthly by W. B. Hall: 
$1.50 a year. Furniture trade journal concerned 
with manufacturing, distribution, and retailing of 
furniture. Published at south’s largest furniture 
market, where furniture manufacturing is also 
the principal industry. 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 118% West Fourth 
Street, Charlotte, N. C. David Clark, editor. 
Published weekly by the Clark Publishing Com- 
pany: $2.00 a year. Material on all phases of the 
textile industry in the south. Textile trade journal. 
Uses large number of articles by textile mill 
superintendents and officials dealing with prac- 
tical mill problems. 


The Dixie Dairy and Poultry Journal, 160 7th 
Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn., is not in the 
market at present for dairy articles, but is in mar- 
ket for poultry items and articles, from 200 to 
1,000 words, with photographs for longer articles. 
Rate is approximately ¥% cent a word, with 50 
cents to $1.00 per photo used, on publication. 
Query editor first if you have a ‘long article, with 
pictures. 


Southern Automotive Journal, Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Nat. M. Johnson, editor. Published 
monthly at the rates of 20c a copy and $1.00 for a 
year. A publication serving the interests of the 
retailers and wholesalers of automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment, as well as garages and service 
stations, in the fifteen southern states and Kansas 
and Missouri. It includes feature articles, pre- 
ferably with photographs, covering management, 
sales or service problems of car dealers, garages 
or service stations; also articles relating to meth- 
ods used by successful car dealers or garage own- 
ers. Usual limit, 2,500 words. Rates variable but 
average 1 cent per word. 


The De-Ce Magazine, a 32-page house organ 
going to what is claimed to be around 10,000 
Funeral Directors, is published in Boston, but ma- 
terial should be sent to R. Lee Sharpe, “The 
Castle,” Carrollton, Georgia. They want articles 
of 500 words, more or less, of an entertaining na- 
ture (they have their own technical writers). 
They say: “We strive to entertain our readers 
more than to instruct them. Maybe you have 
something that will make them laugh (they cer- 
tainly need it). Why not interview your morti- 
cian? Get him to tell you of some humorous hap- 
pening in his profession.” Rates one cent a word. 
More if extra good stuff. 


Southern Aviation, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. McAllister, editor. Issued monthly, at the 
rates of 20c per copy and $1.00 a year. This 
magazine covers all phases of aviation activity in 
the fifteen southern states and Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Uses contributed articles relating to airport 
development in the South, air transport lines, fly- 
ing schools, aircraft service shops, airplane sales- 
men, air meets, flying clubs, as well as person- 
ality sketches of persons active in aviation. Length 
up to 500 words. Feature articles are limited to 
2,500 words. Rates variable, average 1 cent a word. 
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Put Humor in Your 


Stories 


Good humorous shorts sell readily to the 
big magazines for as much as $500 each. 
Send me a story of not over 5,000 words, 
with $1.00 reading fee, and I will — on 
the possibility of “humorizing” it. If your 
story shows sufficient promise, I will offer 
to rewrite it humorously and undertake its 
marketing on a “fifty-fifty” basis. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Expertly. To meet Editorial Requirements. Accurate, 
Neat, Prompt Service. 50c Thousand. One Carbon. Duplicate 
Title and Final te gg if Wished in Spelling, 
Punctuation, Paragraphing. ORRECT SPANISH. Transla- 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT Co- OPERATION. 


VIRGINIA DE GRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 








RELIABLE TYPING 


Prompt, efficient typing. Corrections in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Editors’ requirements 
strictly adhered to. Best quality Bond. One carbon 
copy. Careful mailing. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 
2c per line. 


A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 
EMORY L. McFADDEN, Pylesville, Maryland 











A Book That Every Writer 
Wants Because He Needs 


“How to Do Business” 


By{Professor Seymour, Eaton 


| prepared and handy for all writers. 
“Is worth its weight in Gold.” We give a par- 
tial list of its contents. Banking, Bookkeeping, 
Business Points (shows how to sell in best 
possible manner), Civil Service Examinations, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Correspondence, 
Astronomy, Figure Shorthand, Hints on Public 
Speaking, Applying for a Situation, Selling and 
Buying Stocks, Law Lessons, Lessons in Elec- 
tricity, French and German, Drawing, Phy- 
sical Culture, Science Lessons, Secret Cipher, 
Shorthand Multiplication, Short cuts in figures, 
and many other valuable hints and facts for 
writers. If you wish the power to “will’’—to 
become more than “just another writer’—get 
this book and learn “HOW TO DO BUSI- 
NESS.” 


240 pages. Fine paper. Price $1 .00 Postpaid 
Cloth bound. 


The Pope-Stonsby Company 


Barre, Vermont 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TEN STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 





This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 
Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 

Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 

From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW. 

The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as practically 
all of the major studios in New York have been shut down. 
Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is acceptable by us for representation. 

Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—-No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, Califarria 








-— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











WritTer’s DicEst 
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The Business Journalist, 489 Adams-Franklin 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Monthly, 30c; $3.00. David 
M. Camelon, Editor. Articles on all phases of 
Trade Paper Publishing. Concerning Advertising 
end, editorial, or circulation end. Payment around 
1 cent per word on acceptance. No payment for 
photographs. 

The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
Harold M. Hastings. Managing Editor. Official 
publication of the Detroit Adcraft Club, member- 


ship composed of advertisers and advertising 
agency men. Articles on unusual advertising 


schemes and ideas, particularly if they have to do 
with Detroit-made products. 

Co-operation, Speaker-Hines Co., Edward N. 
Hines, editor, 164 E. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
A printing publication. Brief, newsy articles on 
how printed matter is doing a successful selling 
or advertising job. 





The Reliable Poultry Journal, formerly at 230 
West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio, which suspended 
publication last spring, will resume publication 
with its October 1st issue from offices at 207 South 
Perry Street in the same city, with Grant M. Curtis 
as editor. Note on title page reads, “Regular rates 
paid on publication for articles from our sub- 
scribers relating to poultry, garden, and home, 
and for fact stories telling how men and women 
with their poultry profits beautified their homes 
and grounds, purchased modern conveniences for 
poultry plant or home, or fulfilled some long- 
cherished plans. No manuscripts returned unless 
postage is enclosed.” Reports within two weeks. 
About 2 cents a word. Subscriptions 50 cents a 
year, three years for a dollar. Mr. Curtis says 
further that he wants “success stories by people 
in the business.” 


Electrical South, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Is- 
sued monthly at 20 cents per copy or $1.00 a year. 
S. R. McGillis, editor. This is a magazine reaching 
the electrical contractors, dealers and jobbers, and 
executives of the electric power companies, in the 
fifteen southern states. It uses contributed articles 
relating to the electrical contractor and his prob- 
lems, the merchandising of electrical goods through 
electrical dealers and utility companies; also some 
technical material relating to problems of trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power. Rates 
variable, average 1 cent a word. 


Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. R. W. Phillip, 
editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
This is a publication of national circulation serving 
the textile industries, specifically the cotton mills, 
finishing plants, rayon industries and knitting mills. 
Articles used relate largely to technical problems 
or problems of mill management. Rates variable. 


Lamps Magazine, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly, 25c; $2.00 a year. Julian Rosen- 
thal, editor. Informative fact articles on success- 
ful lamp merchandising, either in lamp and gift 
shops, or lamp departments of large department 
stores. Articles of successful promotional activities 
in lamps’ fields. Photographs of unusual window 
display of lamp groupings. Articles up to 3,000 
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words, preferably shorter. Payment, 1 cent a word. 
Photographs according to illustrative value. Glossy 
prints only. 


Lighting Magazine, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 25c; $2.00. James Krieger, 
editor. Articles covering all phases of illumination. 
Detailed articles on unusual lighting jobs of build- 
ings, hotels, restaurants, exteriors, athletic fields, 
etc. Photographs further value. Payment, 1 cent 
per word, and photographs according to illustra- 
tive value. Glossy prints only. 

Lamp Buyers’ Journal, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 25c; $2.00. Herbert Smythe, 
editor. Articles on all phases of the lamps indus- 
try. Length, about 2,000 words. Payment accord- 
ing to value of article. Photographs only if ac- 
companying article. 

Texas Commercial News, Republic Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. Issued monthly: 25c a copy. 
Stories of commercial, civic, and industrial devel- 
opment in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisi- 
ana. Success articles. Photos necessary. Payment 
on publication, 1c, $1.00 to $2.00. 


Southern Hardware, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. McAllister, editor. A monthly publication 
selling at 20c a copy or $1.00 per year. This 
magazine serves the interests of the retailers and 
wholesalers of hardware, farm machinery, and 
allied lines in the fifteen southern states. Contrib- 
uted articles usually concern problems of store 
management and selling; or articles about out- 
standing southern hardware stores. Usual limits: 
2,500 words. Rates variable, average 1 cent a word. 

Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle, 
Washington. Issued monthly: 25c a copy. Uses 
articles on boat building and navigation, and op- 
eration and cruising stories with a Pacific Coast 
locale. 1,000 to 3,500 words. Accompanying photo- 
graphs desired. % cent a word, $1.00 up on pub- 
lication. 


Western Woodworker and Furniture Manufac- 
turer, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle, Washington. 
Articles on wood-working plant operations, inter- 
views with plant managers and superintendents. 
Western locale and photos essential. Pays on pub- 
lication. 

Transportation, 412 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Human interest articles, 1,000 
words up, on railway, steam, automotive, and elec- 
trical transportation. Photos. One cent and $1.00 
up on publication. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. Issued monthly, 25c a copy. 
Western stories about unusual advertising and mer- 
chandising, odd sandwich men, window displays, 
with accompanying photos. Payment on publica- 
iton. 

Architect and Engineer, Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California. Issued monthly: 25c a copy. 
Deals with unusual engineering accomplishments, 
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NOWIS THE TIME TO WRITE 


Never in the history of the world has the opportunity 
for new writers been as promising as now. Old mar- 
kets are searching for new writers. New and contem- 
plated markets are receptive to a writer with new ideas. 
Send your rejected, or latest efforts, and I will point 
out the essentials demanded by the editorial control of 
the present and immediate future. I particularly enjoy 
working with enthusiastic beginners. 

Rates—$1.00 first 1000 words, 25 each additional 1000 
words. Send remittance and stamped return envelope 
with each MSS. 

Send 10c for Wimmer’s Manuscript Sales Plan. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Critic 


1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 








A WELL PREPARED MANUSCRIPT 


impresses editors favorably. We type your story 
or novel neatly, accurately, with correct spacing 
and paragraphing. Grammatical errors and faulty 
sentence structure corrected free of charge. 35c 
per 1000, including carbon. Bond paper. Prompt- 
ness assured. Please enclose fee with manuscript. 


WRITER’S TYPING SERVICE 
Box 7, Station M Los Angeles, Calif. 








GOOD TYPING 


By a college graduate and former commercial teacher—widely 
experienced in editing and typing manuscripts. Work done on 
fine bond paper, one carbon copy, minor corrections. 
50e a thousand words. 
Rates on long manuscripts. 
Also mimeographing. 


THE K-H SERVICE 
133 Grove Street Evansville, Wis. 











“The Printed Word Lives” 


POETS:I WiLL PUBLISH 


in my anthology of Selected Verse one or more of the first 
10 poems you send to me for my criticism, if you will ac- 
cept my suggestions for improving your technique. There 
is no further charge beyond my fee for criticism; $5.00 for 


10 P vems. You will be mailed free an autographed copy of 
Anthology containing your verse. A free copy will also be 
sent to your favorite bookdealer and a notice of the appear- 
ance of your work in Kingsland’s Anthology sent your local 


newspaper. This is an opportunity to get your name before 
the public. Send return postage with poems. 


A. G. KINGSLAND, Editor 


2200 Locust St. Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want,to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * | a in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent fre 

This new booklet ‘poltite the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains how you can, by. a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branches of Adverti sing. To gent this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address mm this free booklet will 
be sent at o1 once. No obligation. 
PAGE- DAVIS. scnoot OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3058 





Chicago, tl. 














Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Adveriis.ag’’, and full information. 
Name ..- 

Address... — 
City State. citihideciaiaiiadinas 









































































Writer’s DIGEstT 








By 
ACTUAL TEST 
itis“OCK'd 


RAPHO-ANALYSIS offers you a 

scientific way of determining exactly 
how much writing talent you have—and 
for what kind of writing. You are entitled 
to skepticism, but here are just a few of 
the world’s most famous who endorse my 
reports : 


























Rafael Sabatini 
Richard LeGallienne 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Charlotte Arthur 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
Strickland Gillilan 
Harry Stephen Keeler 
Rex Beach 

Eugene Cunningham 
Dorothy Dix 

James Oppenheim 
Channing Pollock 
Lowell Thomas 
Horatio W. Dresser 
Temple Bailey 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Stewart Edward White 
Winston Churchill 





The Author and Journalist OK’s my re- 
ports. Aron Mathieu, Business Manager, 
The Writers’ Digest, says they have never 
had a complaint. Once a year I make this 
offer of a LONG ANALYSIS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR thru the Writers’ Digest, 
which is to aid writers and would-be writ- 
ers to find their exact writing talent. 
This is my third offer and this is the 
month. Send one dollar and several pages 
of your usual handwriting, and learn the 
truth about yourself, your character and 
your talents. 


M. N. BUNKER, Founder 
American Institute of Grapho-Analysis 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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California industrial buildings. Brief descriptive 
articles, with glossy, 7” x10” prints. Pays on 
publication, 


Amusement Park Management, 114 East Second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Issued monthly, 25c a 
copy. Articles of interest to park concession man- 
agers; material about unusual publicity stunts, new 
rides. Photos, $1.50. One cent a word on publi- 
cation. 


Service Station News, 343 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California. Issued monthly, 35c a copy. 
Uses articles and photos material dealing with 
unique service stations in the western states and 
Canada. 


Pacific Flyer, 526 Financial Center Building, 
San Francisco, California. Issued monthly, 25c a 
copy. Western aviation news with photographs. 
State rates expected. 


Western Flying, Bryson Building, Los Angeles, 
California. Articles on aviation service, produc- 
tion, sales, operation. Photos. Payment on publi- 
cation. 


Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 53 
Howard Street, San Francisco, California. Issued 
monthly, 25c a copy. Material dealing with the 
ice-cream, candy, and soda fountain trades in the 
West. Success stories, photos of stores, proprie- 
tors, pretty salesgirls. Pays on publication. 


Southern Aviator, 309 Milan Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Issued monthly: 25c a copy. 600- 
word personality stories of air characters, with 
photos. Uses spot news. artistic airplane views 
for headings and cover. Pays on publication. 


Pacific Coast Record, 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Issued monthly, 25c a copy. 
Articles about unusual hotels and tourist camps. 
Photos desired. 





Southern Furniture Journal, High Point, N. C. 
Hugh Murrill, Jr., editor. Published monthly by 
the Southern Furniture Journal, High Point, at 
$3.00 a year. For the furniture manufacturing 
industry ; published at the south’s largest furniture 
market and manufacturing center. 





Southern Textile Bulletin, published weekly by 
Clark Publishing Co., 11814 West 4th Street, Char- 
lotte, N. C. David Clark, editor. A pulp trade- 
paper. Articles must interest those employed in 
the textile industry and should be written in “their 
language.” Payment on acceptance, depending on 
value. Big circulation. 


The Cotton Trade Journal, a weekly published 
in New Orleans with offices in the Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., “ ... is always anxious to consider 
feature articles relating to cotton and its products. 
These articles should not exceed 2,000 words. We 
pay $1.00 for photographs and one cent a word. We 
favor brief biographies of leaders in the cotton 
trade. These sketches must play up the human 
interest side of the character.” John Class is the 
managing editor. 























Publisher R. C. Dyer, of Dallas, Texas, writes 
that his magazine, The Hardware and Implement 
Journal, is in the market for “material dealing with 
sales of special items in hardware stories ranging 
from 1,000 to 2,500 words. Photographs are de- 
sired but not essential. Payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 


The Horseman and Fair World, 301 Jackson 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Weekly. Editor, George 
M. Gahagen. News matter is mostly wanted. Has 
a limited need of fiction, mostly relating to horse 
racing. 


Bank Notes, Levey Printing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. House organ. Editor, Harold C. Sabin. Il- 
lustrated features, 100 to 1,500 words in length 
about banking methods and ideas. With photo- 
graphs. Anecdotes and jokes of banking. 


The Dodge Idea, Dodge Publishing Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. Monthly, Editor, Harry Botsford. 
Articles concerning how an industrial executive 
can cut his overhead, and articles of industrial 
sales and production. Can use photos. House 
organ. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Any articles, any length, relating how a 
druggist can improve his business, merchandising 
ideas, new display methods, new business-getting 
ideas, etc. 





The Druggist Circular, 12 Gold Street, New 
York City. Monthly. Same requirements as “Drug 
Topics,” with the addition of articles for im- 
provement of fountain business in a drug store. 


American Druggist, published by International 
Publications, Inc., 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Herbert R. Mayes is the pub- 
lisher of the magazine. Uses same requirements 
as Drug Topics with the addition of short short 
stories concerning a druggist’s store or home life 
in view of aiding the druggist live a happier ex- 
istence. Also has a prize contest each month. $25.00 
for the best title of the picture on the cover. 


Tobacco News, Box 782, Goldsboro, N. C., is- 
sued twice a month, 50c a year, uses articles on 
the growing of tobacco, on better selling methods 
—in fact, articles that will interest growers, leaf 
dealers, the manufacturer and any who wish to 
keep in touch with tobacco from the field to the 
user. Length immaterial, just so it’s interesting 
and authentic. A letter or postal to the editorial 
office will bring information as to rates paid, also 
a free sample copy. 


General and Literary 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. Published four times a year by the 
South Atlantic Publishing Company. Dr. W. K. 
Boyd, editor. $3.00 a year. Made up of articles 
on history, literature, and politics. 


Frontier Times, Bandera, Texas. Monthly : $1.00 
a year. Uses stories, fact and fiction, of frontier 
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Let some of the many 
successful students and gradu- 
ates of Dr. Richard Burton’s 


. Course in Creative Writing tell 
you, in their own words, what this complete 
Practical, up-to-date training and individual 
coaching has meant to them: 


Gets Checks and High Compliment 
“Your suggestion has been followed. Since June 
Ist, ten of my travel articles have been accepted. 
With one check, an editor wrote me, ‘The fine ar- 
tistry you show in your work must appeal to all 
those who love the finer things in contemporary 
literature’.”. Samuel H. Longley, Eustis, Fla. 


Wins Third Rating in O. Henry Award 

“I have just had my book accepted for publication 
and am writing another. 

“My best story was in the July, CATHOLIC 
WORLD, 1930; it had third rating in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award. I hope that you may continue to 
earn the success you deserve.” Mrs. Mary Carey 
McAvoy, Worcester, Mass. 


What She Needed to Succeed 

“I am pleased with the Course. It is just what 
I need and wanted. I had an article accepted by 
Unity publications. It was entitled ‘Blessings in 
Disguise,’ and it surely was one.” Mary Hatt, 
Kent, Wash. 

Saves Years of Effort. “‘As a former student in 
your course, I will say frankly that your study of 
the short story is concise and complete. It will 
eliminate years of mistakes for the beginner.” Rob- 
ert Tyler, Cement, Okla. 

If you have any interest in writing, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this new course in creative 
writing, which brings to you the fullness and rich- 
ness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as teacher in 
——e universities, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. 


Special Offer — 


Jocrmalism Couree F REE, 


A complete, practical 6-lesson course in Journal- 
ism by Henry John Brockmeyer, veteran journalist 
and authority. A valuable and helpful training for 
any writer. Write for details of this special free 
offer, or check space on coupon below. 


FREE Analysis Test 


It may reveal things you may have 
never suspected about your dormant 
ability to write, to “size up” situa- 
tions, to understand human motives, 
and many other interesting sidelights 
on yourself. You will receive, with- 
out obligation, an expert’s frank opin- 
ion on your test. 


Mai is Coupon N WI 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC., 
1102-2 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me, without obligation, your Free 
Analysis Test and information about the Richard 
Burton Course in Creative Writing. 





DR. BURTON 


wsiaiae Tell me about Free Offer on Journalism Course 


Name 





Age Occupation 





Address 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 





The Help You Need 


The story that came back to you. Send it to me. 
For a dollar and postage I will read it and tell you 
why the editors returned it. 


My mete Guarantees You 
d Worth While 
Author of Bi -- boys’ books, magazine serials 
and short stories. Endorsed by Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of highly successful novels; 
F. E. Blackwell, Editor-in-Chief of the popular 
Street & Smith magazines; W. A. Wilde & Com- 
pany, leading publisher of juveniles, and others. 
I criticize and revise all kinds of manuscripts. 
High-class work, reasonable rates. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Massa 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


Prompt and efficient typing service. Cooperation. 
40c thousand words. Required form. Minor correc- 
tions if desired. Carbon copy and extra first page 
free. Rate on book lengths. Business letters rea- 


sonable. 
ETHEL GREENLAW 
323 Maple St. Salinas, California 








WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


of an experienced Editor 





Do you believe that the friendly advice 
and widely known writer will help Roy de 8S. Horn, former 
Editor of West, Short Stories, etc., and author of stories in 
Collier’s, American, Adventure, etc., has coached many writers 
to success. He can, and will, help you! Your inquiry will be 
answered immediately. 


Roy de S. Horn Feature Fiction, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 












MANUSCRIPTS 


Beautiful, clean-cut typing; accurate, prompt; car- 
bon copy, extra first and final page. Minor correc- 
tions. 50c a thousand words. Poetry, 2c a line. 
Minimum charge, $1.00. 


EDWIN G. HUDDLESTON 
1023 West Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 








history, border tragedy, Texas ranger stories, 
stories of pioneer achievements, Indian depreda- 
tions, outlawry, trail drivers of the old days. 
Lengths seem to range from the short item of 200 
words up to 5,000 or more. Practically all such 
material refers to Texas or bordering states. The 
editor likes contributors to query, giving an out- 
line, of what they have. Rates usually around one 
cent a word on acceptance. Photographs extra. 
Everybody's Sports Monthly, published at 327 
South Governors Avenue, Dover, Delaware, each 
month by Hugg Publishing Service. David S. 
Hugg, 2nd., is the editor. Fairly well stocked on 
seasonal material but might be able to use stories 
or articles based on football or other fall or winter 
sport. Make an offer for all useable material. 








The Cumberland Empire is a quarterly magazine 
published at Big Laurel, Va., by James Taylor 
Adams, who is also editor, with Rufus M. Reed 
as associate editor. Its particular appeal is to 
mountain people and it wants especially historical 
articles, personality sketches, and folklore tales 
dealing with the Cumberland section, as well as 
fiction and poetry also leaning toward the same 
section and preferably with a mountain flavor. 
Rates and methods of payment are indefinite, but 
payment is probably very nominal. 

The Wappingers Herald, Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., is in the market for short stories, particu- 
larly interested in short shorts, up to 1,200 words, 
but will consider anything up to 6,000 words. 
The Wappingers Herald is a community news- 
magazine, published weekly. Stories may be on 
any subject, so long as they actually interest peo- 
ple. Charles Sherman is editor. 


Irene L. Cowan, assistant editor of J/lustrated 
Mechanics, 1411-1413 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., lets us in on the latest dope concern- 
ing ‘her public: ition. Jllustrated Mechanics is a 
magazine for the small town and rural owner of 
home work shops, for all who like to work with 
tools. We are interested, therefore, in how-to- 
imake-it articles, projects which are adaptable to 
the needs and possibilities of our readers. We also 
run a department on new inventions and devises. 

“Another magazine published by us is Home 
Friend Magazine. This is a woman’s magazine, 
and we are interested in fiction, about 3,500 words, 
articles of interest to women who are homemakers, 
and inspirational poetry. We pay one-half a cent 
a word on acceptance, and $1.50 to $3.00 for photo- 
graphs or illustrations. Poetry, 15c a line.” 


The Carolinas, published quarterly by the Caro- 
linas Publishing Co., Inc., 324 South Church 
Street, Charlotte, N. C. W. E. Nattress, editor. 
A “quality” publication using many illustrations 








Yes Sir! [Ill Follow Copy! 


But if you ask me to, I’ll do more than “just foll 
mar, punctuation, sentence structure on all scripts I type for you at 50c a thousand words. Carbon 


copy free. For straight typing, 40c a thousand words. 


Bohan Typing Service 


Box 551, 


Even if it flies out the window 


ow copy.” I make corrections in spelling, gram- 


Carbon free. Experienced, skillful work. 


Carrizo Springs, Texas 
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“Sy ws (some in color) whose aim is to promote interest 
aa in the two Carolinas. Uses about thirty articles in 
00 each edition. Particularly interested in those de- 
, scribing the advantages of locating a business in 
cn sais e 
“ one of these states; travel, historical and descrip- A Great Opportunity 
tive sketches pertaining to them and editorials de- F Wri 
it- or riters 
: picting national problems in their relation to the opnni it an dike 3 : am ai dies 
4 AS Av on 1s tremendous, ric new e a 
Carolinas. Also one or two short stor ies (about is paying big money to writers with good ideas for 
2,000 words) with Carolina setting. Payment Radio Broadcast. 
. desired” should be stated when submitting, as they * You do a have to ag Peo cg “ner 
27 receive much free material. About one-half cent ee ee SS ee ee > oa "ae 
*h a word on publication. big money. 
S (ecisisindeaais This is not a school. We have no courses or 
. s . books to sell. But our Free Booklet, WRITING 
“8 The Charlottean Magazine, published monthly by FOR RADIO, describes the most complete and 
“ & the Civic Publishers, Inc., 1143 East 4th Street, ‘ . serine for wears, ever pee am 
~ s Bf ~ . R ur ales epartment submits to a selecte 1s 
Se gg a C. < . prin: Menge ag oer) of Broadcasting Stations on a commission basis. 
atter the “New Yorker’ excepting purely cal, Also such Radio material that has Talking Picture 
Also provincial. Population Charlotte is 85,000. possibilities 2 —— ———_ eee See 
le f 4 H fo «£ acte > sentation to the Hollywooc otion Picture Studios, 
A study of the publication is suggested before Send today for our Big Free Book on WRITING 
4 making submissions. Uses some short stories. Send FOR RADIO. No cost or obligation. 
C postage for a sample copy to Editor Shute. pa a “ 
0 eesti Universal Radio Service 
. Philadelphia Brevities, Bankers Trust Building. i01 Meyer Bldg. 
“ Morris Gold, editor. This paper emulates Broad- Steve Views at, Western Avenue 
A way Brevities and other Main Stem gossip rags. ae Se 
; At present they are campaigning against the local 
t sporting houses, naming names and _ addresses. 
They will print anything, but the facts must be BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 
above reproach. Expose a racket, tattle on some mo need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
a . ‘“ . ” aca ahd sho FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right kind 
5 personage (even in an T heard” manner), shed of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the right kind. 
és light on some crooked business or event, and you Rates reasonable, 40c per 1,000; books, 30c; verse, Ic a line. 
* oy 7 eB ella = 3 3 extra outer-pages, carbon, minor corrections. Market sug- 
will be right down the editor’s alley. They pay caeaiens Ut Ga 
» one dollar minimum, and more if material war- OSCAR OPSAHL 
> rants, regardless of length. Pay after publication. 830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
, The Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, Memorial Continental Hall, W ashing- COLLEGE GRADUATE 
ton, D. C., wants historical and patriotic articles, — ; ; 
3000 word 1 1 photograohs. Fair rates Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
j J, words and up, and photographs, air rates 0c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
8 on acceptance. grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
S Ae copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and poems 
“44° one-half cent a line. 
) Overland Monthly, Phelan Building, San Fran- eT ee oe eee 
, cisco, California, is in the market for articles on MINNIE L. BATES ’ 
f ale "42 “ ya pat R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
phases of California history and Western outdoor 
material. Photographs are used. State rates ex- 
a— __ PLEASING TYPING 
ee ee ee is our specialty—the kind that 
, Sante Fe Trail Topics, Tererro, New Mexico, eget 
; HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
pays on acceptance for articles on the Southwest iiaisieiiiaii: sieaamaaniniie ee cece Giiallas i 
sTair ar, » Cc . 
and about Indians, their customs and life. 1,500- ma a 
2,500 words. Interesting photographs used. Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
, 
aa THE ESCRITOIRE 
, Religion and Education Box 735, Center Point, Texas 
Christian Business, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. Monthly: $1.50 a year. A good market 
for the business writer, either for specific accounts W at S Y M 
of enterprises run on strictly Christian principles, e ave ou oney 
giving details, profits, names, and addresses, or Why waste time and postage on unsalable manuscripts? 
those on gener ral business themes. The publication We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze them, and tell 
is designed to show that the teachings of Jesus oy how phages eee bluff; we can - it. Our — 
. s Oo pona 1de protessional experience are a your command. 
— = yd solve — s — No Short stories, to 4000 words, $3; to 7500 words, $5. Special 
photos used. Make your articies F words or service and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, 
less—if longer they will write you for permission $1; each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with minor errors 
to cut down to 1,000. Uses no verse; no fiction. = See a conte per 1000 words; verse, 2 
Fi etal catutes veges eal O . s cents per line; carbon copy included. Fee and return postage 
irst serial rights only purchased. ne cent a must accompany manuscript. 
word on acceptance. A prompt and courteous con- 
cern to deal with. PACIFIC EDITORS 
ae Matthew B. Kenworthy, Ph. D. 
The Community Church, Park Avenue and 34th Eugene M. Dudley, M. A. 
Street, New York City. Articles in lecture form P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 
any length from about 2,000 words up. Topics of 
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PLAYWRITING 


All you need to know. Ten dollars. 
Including six months’ service. No 
course. Correspondence only. In- 
quiry invited. 


IVAN KRASNOFF 
Selwyn Theatre Building, Room 302 
229 W. 42nd Street New York City 
















FROM YOUR CHIN UP 


There is no limit to your worth. Protect that value by 
eorrect, attractively TYPED MSS. Widowed mother, 
former business woman, prepares your work with car- 
bon copy, mails flat, suggests markets. Prose to 5000 
40c per thousand, more 30c per 1000. Verse 2c per line. 


LELA B. COLLINS 
R. D. 4 St. Clairsville, Ohio 






















EDITORIAL INSURANCE 


When we type your manuscript you are genuinely as- 
sured cordial editorial attention when the editor picks 
up your story. Quality work only. Rates, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Carbon free. Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
209 South Fifth St., Nashville, Tennessee 
































Would You Like to Become a 
Successful Writer? 


A FREE book tells how you can 


Successful writers earn from $5,000 to 
$30,000 a year and lead interesting lives. 
Learning how to write fiction is no 
longer uncertain or a mystery. Under 
the practical method developed by Da- 
vid Raffelock, Director, 80% of the 
students sell stories before completing 
course — 100% are thoroughly trained. 
A new book tells all about it. Its title 
is “The Way Past the Editor.” It is free. 
Send today for a copy. 


THE SIMPLIFIED 


TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


eR OR a a RR IT 


eer 





Send me a copy of the free book, “The 
Way Past the Editor.” 
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general interest and importance to the community 
at large, city, state, or international. 


The Missouri School Journal, 1403 Paul Brown 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Monthly; uses articles and 
stories about education, for school teachers, busi- 
ness and professional men and women, civic lead- 
ers, etc. Also, on morals, education and progress 
of the state of Missouri. But few photographs 
used. Articles may be of any length, rates appar- 
ently about one-half cent a word. Contributors 
are requested to send for copy and study it be- 
fore submitting material. 


The Lorenz Publishing Company, 501 East Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, publishing The Volunteer 
Choir, The Choir Hearld, The Choir Leader (all 
monthly), as well as other church and school mu- 
sic, says, “Our publications are not denominational. 
We are continually in the market for churchly 
anthems. We can also use articles of special in- 
terest to the choir. Rate of payment depends upon 
merit. Except during the summer when some of 
our editors are away, we report within one month. 
We shall be glad to send a free sample to anyone 
who desires to see what our publications are like.” 


The Watchword, U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio, a 
sixteen-page paper for young people, distributed 
largely through Sunday Schools and young people’s 
church societies. E. E. Harris, editor, says, “We 
are always in need of good fiction—clean, not nec- 
essarily religious—serials or short stories. Our 
rates are low but we use syndicated material and 
second publications.” Average length of manu- 
scripts should be about 2,500 words. Reports 
promptly and payment is made on acceptance. 


Class 


International Studio, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. Issued monthly, 75c a copy. 
2,000-word articles with photographs of interest 
to collectors of art, paintings, sculpture, wood- 
carving, plastic and pictorial arts. High standard. 
$40.00 up on acceptance. 


All Outdoors, 257 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Issued monthly: 10c a copy. 
Articles on outdoor life, sports, hiking, vocations, 
travel, auto tours. Photos. Payment on publica- 
tion. 





Pacific Fisherman, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle, 
Washington. S. H. Gray, editor. Issued monthly: 
35c a copy. The organ of the commercial fisheries 
of the Pacific is devoted to news and technical ar- 
ticles. recording developments in the progress of 
this industry, marketing activities, and discussions 
suggesting improved marketing methods. Also ar- 
ticles about prominent personalities in the business. 
Material must be by those who know this field. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Payment on publication. II- 
lustrations limited at present. 


Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. Monthly: 
$1.50 a year; features each month one or more fact 
stories about the Beagle Hound, and, in addition, 
uses hunting stories, training of the Beagle and 
other interesting fact stories of this breed of dog. 
Photographs should accompany articles of more 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
cecccccccccccccces SRO 


Roget’s Thesaurus..... 


Peter Mark Roget 






jing and are authoritative. 


POETRY 


Art of Versification..... 
Esenwein and Roberts 


Rhyenes 206 TRS. sc cccccoccvoccoccvceces 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary...........+.- 


Standard SPREE tees eeotooscoosseesees 1.00 Heretic Wiadew 
Funk & W —- 
ay an Capitalization. peiseebecawee: aa I. Walther 
ran. izete! ‘ 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.758 Gres’ Foeme Interpreted. 


Grenville Kleiser 


Write It Right..... $sawesbueeens 


Ambrose Bierce 


erna. 


cccccccces 1.50 


Georges Polts 


Woolley’s New Handbook of Composition..... 1.40 Plots and Personalities. . 


Revised and Enlarged by F. W. Scott 


College Handbook of Composition........... 1.80 Henry Albert Phillips 


Woolley & Scott 


PLAYWRITING .s Richard K. Abbott 
{AD RS ae en arrative Technique..... eccccccccecccccces 
ed = aed vee oe 3.50 Th H. Usnell 
The Art of Sound Pictures........sseccee. B80 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston MISCELLANEOUS 
SHORT STORY WRITING 20 Best Fl Stories in Ray Long’s 20 Years 
OO Biter .cccccccccsccece cvccccescoece 
eS eS Short Story. ...scesecessees BOO Peycholory. # the Writer.......... PRR 
How to Write - — covccccecoos 8HO Prof. H. Nixon 
L. Josephine Brid, Tealeiog for Authorship........... eeeceee 
Plot licen Short a. cocccccccecccoocse BO Kletser 
Henry Albert Phillips Cartooning and Drawing.........eseeesee% 
Plotting Ron Short Story.....cccccccccccccs 1.00 Manuel Rosenberg 
Baglish Novel...ccccccerces coccccccccccece 


writen the Short Story... .cccccccccccccce BRB 
A cccccccccccs Meee 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
Wells.....csecceeees 4.00 


Berg Esenwein 


Short Sto Writing.......0.. 


ary Orvis 


John Gallishaw 


Short Stories of H. G. 
Laments for the Livi 


Dorothy Parker 


a Cardinal Elements of Short Story 


DBs cescssece 


Elements of Plot Construction....... 


Ford Madox Ford 


Frank Vizeteliy 


Anthology of English Prose.........+.se+0% 
Edited by Herbert Reed 


One Term Course in English Literature..... ° 
2.50 Heydrick 
PEPER CETTE The Writer’s Book......cccccccecccccccece 


James Knapp Reeve 


MMS ccccs 65n04000~e00seessseoeoosse BED Carolyn Wells 


Agnes Reeve 


FICTION WRITING 


Writing Journalistic Features.... 


By Perley Reed 


Laurence D’Orsay 
eeseseeess 3.00 The Business of Writing. 
Fred Ziv 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 250 Making Laughs Pay... 


Fi Wy, ‘i 7 P fi 2.50 
ction riting for Profit....cscccsssseese 
lescth ond Comberton Magazine Article Writing.........eeeeeees 


arden LaRoe 


E. Brennecke 


Technique of the Mystery Story 
Writing Novels to Sell..... 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
sae ~ * aca Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 Art of Inventing Characters...... 


Universal Plot Catalogue. 


ereseee 


eee eee eresereseee 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........0.-- 200 Foe Lancing for Forty Magazines. 


Arthur S. Hoffme Edward Mott Woolley 
wate Poe ig A gn "Fiction. ecccccccccce BOO Children's Stories and How to Tell Them. 
Technique of ion Wetting. aneneuiesiene: See Esenwein & Stockard 

James Knapp Reev Juvenile Story Writing.......... ecccccccce 
Emotional Values in » Fiction Writing........ 50 Robinson 

James Knapp Reev The Magazine Article.........+++. 
Twenty Problems of t ite Fiction Writer...... 5.00 Crawford 

Gallishaw Writing for Profit... Covcecccecossosvees 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Donald Wilhelm 


How to Prepare ene. « 


Emma Gary Wi 
Frank Vizetelly 


The Writer’s Market..........+. 


A. M. Mathiew 


Reporting for Beginners. . 
Charles D. Macdougal 


Ccccccccccccs 1.00 
Preparation of biecumastints for Printer....... 1.68 


Harry V. Martin 


Laurence D’Orsay 


wecccccees 3.00 Writing for Real Money.........sseeeecess 


Edward Mott Woolley 


eececccececcceses 3.00 How to Write for Radio.. 


Seymour & Martin 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


Pete w ee se essere eeeeeres 


sees 


Cee eeeereerereee 


eeeeces 


COCR O SHEET HEHEHE HEHE ETE EH EEE OES 


Creme ewer ee reso ees eeeeeeeeeees 


ere e ee eee ee esses eeeeesese 


seeeeees 


Essentials in English Speech and Literature. . 


Writer’s Question and Answer Manual...... 
Landing the Editors’ Checks.........seee0% 


e interesting 


After a conscientious survey of over a score blishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’ "tice DIGEST recommends 2, Fhe follow- 
ing books to its comer. ll books selected mak 


- $2.00 


-75 
2.50 
2.00 


2.50 


1.75 
1.50 


2.65 


2.50 
6.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.10 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.60 


cccccccccccccccccs BOO 
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27] Thousands of Dollars 


From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 


writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 


articles, praises GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertalning story may be 
written. 1! have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have heen published. | am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


lished.’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE! 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one mouth and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENTE 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original—unusual— 
workable. 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. . 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and _ scientific ly sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story ma al—-the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever bee n " devise d. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
“Perfect Plotter,’’ which con- 
und a complete plot synopsis 
alone ma show you what 
Just send 25e, coin or postage, 
















Just to get acquainted we 
tains the Perfect Story 
developed with PLOT 
is wrong with your rejected stories 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
851 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Y Short-Story Writing 

rs How to write, what “i it 

it write, and where to sell i 

u Cultivate your mind. De- a 

|} velop your literary gifts. # 

a Master the art of self-ex- > 

uj pression. Make your spare |] 

ul time profitable. Turn your MM 
; ideas into dollars. 1 
iL Courses in Short-Story Writing, " 
1] Versification, Journalism, Play ‘) 
u a etc., hm 
} r taught by our staff of literary ex- 

u DR. ESENWEIN perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

in 








Esenwein, famous critic and teac her; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,’”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or Oo he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
he Home Correspondence School — 

Established 1897 

Springfield, Mass. 
























ee 












Dept. B® 


“We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 

tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, ff 
e leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 

See, annual subscription $3.00. a 
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as well as hundreds of short stories and 
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than 200 words. Exact rates and method of pay- 
ment can be had by writing the editor. 


Line Squalls, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, G. E. 
Everett. A new publication, August being the first 
month of issue. It is to be published monthly and 
is in the market for news in connection with air- 
line and aeronautics. It is a house organ for the 
Trans-American and Western Airlines, Inc. 

Hollywood Modes and Fashions, 6912 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Issued monthly, 
25c a copy. Uses illustrated material on fashion, 
home furnishing, beauty, culture. Hollywood angle 
desired. Payment on publication. 

Game and Gossip, 1232 South Olive Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Articles dealing with sport 
news and amateur sports on the Pacific Coast; 
history of sport in California. 1,000 words. Photo- 
graphs of prominent Pacific Coast sportsmen and 
sporting event. lc a word on publication. 
Motorist, 362 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Issued monthly: 15c a copy. 
1,000-word articles on touring, hunting, fishing, 
outdoor life. Photographs of California scenery. 
Ic a word. 


National 


Northwest Golfer and Country Club, Leary 
Building, Seattle, Washington. Issued monthly: 


Articles about Pacific Coast golf and 
activities, tennis. yachting, riding. 
Payment upon publication. 

2601 South Figueroa Street, Los 

Travel articles, 1,000 words 

or more, dealing with scenic attractions on the 

Pacific Coast, in Nevada, Utah, New and Old 

Mexico; articles on motor topics, Indian life, Cali- 

fornia history. Some short stories with Western 

local color or a travel angle, 1,000 to 4,000 words, 
ire used; also many scenic photographs, and nature 

and travel verse. Payment on publication: 2c a 

word. 


25c a copy. 
country club 
Uses photos. 


Touring Topics, 
Angeles, California. 


Miscellaneous 

Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 7641 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Mich. Norman Wilding, Pres- 
ident. One of the leading commercial and indus- 
trial talking and silent picture producers. Inter- 
ested in ideas on subjects for business talking and 
silent pictures. Suggest querying before submitting 
material, 

Metropolitan Motion Picture C. 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Maurice Kaplan, 
Same requirements as above. 


»., 1745 E. Grand 


President. 


Our Animals, 2500 Sixteenth Street, San Fran- 


cisco, California. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. 
Short articles about animals, with photographs. 
State pay expected. 


A. E. Little Co., with office and factory at 660 
East 22nd Street, Los Angeles, Cal., are greeting 
card publishers who advise that they will consider 
verse for Christmas, Valentine’s, etc., in the late 
fall. They pay 50c to $1.00 per line. "Address the 
Editorial Dept., at the above address, 
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SOMEBODY WANTS IT! 


That “unsalable’ manuscript of yours—rejected because in need of revision, or because it 
was submitted to the wrong markets—may, after all, be WORTH ACTUAL CASH! 


Here is a letter from a client in the Criticism and Sales Service: 


“. .. The sale of that story was nothing short of a miracle. I'll let you into a 
secret now: Before I sent it to you, I’d had it ‘criticised,’ and ‘handled,’ and ‘revised,’ 
and ‘serviced,’ and had sent it to literally every editor in captivity—unsuccessfully. 
Your supplying a different start made it a REAL STORY, which, as I saw immediately, 


it emphatically hadn’t been before.” 
(Name on request.) 


And here is a letter from a Professional Collaboration client: 

“.. In closing, let me say that Miss Fanny Ellsworth of the Clayton group has 
asked me for a biographical sketch of myself. I was pleased to inform her that I had 
studied under you in the Professional Collaboration Service. Many of my things are 
selling, and I also seem to have clicked in the radio playlet market.” 

(Name on request.) 


I receive similar letters constantly, and only considerations of space prevent publishing hun- 
dreds of them. IF YOU WISH TO DISCOVER WHAT CAN REALLY BE OBTAINED 
IN THE WAY OF WORTHWHILE LITERARY ASSISTANCE, IT WILL PAY 
YOU TO WRITE ME. To sincere literary workers I shall be glad to send letters from my 
clients for perusal—letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be 
had; letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that had secured a staff 


position. 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; 
up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee must accompany each manuscript. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, 
the fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, I back my 
judgment of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission Charged on Sales is 10% 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, ‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


In this Service, the client and I write a story under my direction, from the plot germ to 
the completed manuscript. Particulars and terms on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sox reinciscs,“Cattronna 


Author of = tr 


—gndins 7 pa ame pain $3.00 Eostweld Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Writing Novels to Sell’’.................... $2.50 Postpa 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)...... $2.50 Postpaid HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











Autographed individually for each purchaser. 
(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK 


















































FOR A PRODUCTIVE AND j SUCCESSFUL NEW YEAR 


GIVE YOURSELF 
A Writer’s Christmas 
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Sterling Model 
SMITH-CORONA 


"THE SMITH-CORONA not only produces better locking manuscripts — with that “pro- 
fessional” touch that helps to sell them—but it makes typing easier, faster and a pleasure. 
A marvel of smooth, effortless efficiency that puts no grating mechanical obstacles between 
the swift flow of your thought and its expression in words on paper. No other portable is so 
intimately suited to the writer’s needs, because of exclusive operating features such as: 
“floating” Smith shift, “piano-key” action and high speed carriage return lever. 

Writer’s Keyboard supplied at no extra charge, with symbols most frequently used in writing 
dialog, etc., conveniently placed. Complete with handsome combination carrying case and 
personal traveling bag, $60, or if you prefer, $65 in convenient monthly payments. Your old 
typewriter taken in trade. 

Write now for full information and for your copy of “The Writer’s Guide”, an invaluable 
handbook on plot construction, scenario writing, preparation and marketing of manuscripts, etc. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc, 51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16-K, New York, N. Y. 


( ) SEND FULL INFORMATION ON SMITH-CORONA 
( ) SEND FREE COPY OF “THE WRITER’S GUIDE” 


TYPEWRITER. SERIAL No 























